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A  FOREWORD 

J 18291 4 

TO  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  GEORGE  AND 
HENRIETTE  BRUMDER 


During  the  past  decade  or  two  various  members  of  our  Brum- 
der  family  have  suggested  that  the  interesting  story  of  the  lives  of 
our  immigrant  Grandparents,  George  and  Henriette  Brandhorst 
Brumder,  be  written  and  preserved  for  all  future  generations 
of  the  family  to  enjoy.  However  no  one  up  to  this  time  had  ever 
done  anything  about  it.  Fortunately,  in  January  1959,  John 
Merker,  while  convalescing  from  an  operation,  began  the  writing 
of  this  story  and  inspired  the  undersigned  to  join  in  the  writing 
and  in  gathering  the  information  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
this  booklet.  There  can  be  no  question  that  John  Merker  should 
get  full  credit  for  initiating  the  writing  of  this  history,  for  had 
he  not  done  so  at  this  time,  the  story  might  never  have 
been  compiled  and  much  of  the  factual  data,  especially  after 
the  passing  of  the  second  generation,  would  have  been  forever 
lost  to  all  future  descendants  of  the  founders  of  the  Brumder 
family  in  Milwaukee. 

The  facts  and  premises  for  this  story  have  been  gathered  from 
members  of  the  family  and  their  relatives,  old  documents,  news¬ 
papers,  letters,  pamphlets,  histories  and  a  manuscript  entitled 
“History  of  German  Newspapers  in  Milwaukee,”  in  the  archives 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Series  No.  27/4/1, 
Volume  35,  which  was  compiled  under  the  Federal  Historical 
Records  Survey  1936-1942,  a  W.P.A.  project.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  data  so  gathered  has  provided  an  interesting  story  and  a  fac¬ 
tual  and  human  portrayal  of  two  very  colorful  personalities. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  lives  of  two  penniless  immigrant  chil¬ 
dren  who  came  to  America  in  the  eighteen  fifties,  at  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  eighteen  years,  to  seek  their  fortune  in  this  land  of 
opportunity.  Indeed  for  them  it  was  the  promised  land,  but  only 


because  they  were  blessed  with  sterling  qualities  so  necessary  to 
make  a  success  of  their  lives  in  their  adopted  homeland.  As  you 
read  this  story  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  will  share  with  me 
the  feeling  of  great  pride  to  be  descended  from  two  such  won¬ 
derful  Grandparents. 

Since  this  is  a  story  of  our  Grandparents  George  and  Henriette 
Brumder,  and  to  some  extent  their  children,  it  is  necessarily 
confined  to  them  and  does  not  include  mention  of  any  of  the 
grandchildren  or  other  descendants. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  you  will  join  me  in  giving  John  Merker 
our  everlasting  thanks  for  inspiring  the  compilation  of  this  story. 

Herbert  P.  Brumder 

July  16,  1960 
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CHRONOLOGY 


1839  George  Brumder  born  May  24th,  1839. 

1841  Henriette  Brandhorst  born  April  2nd,  1841. 

1853  Henriette  arrived  in  United  States  with  her  brother 
Ferdinand. 

1857  George  arrived  in  United  States  with  his  sister  Anna 
Maria. 

1858  George's  first  employment  clearing  land  near  Helenville, 
Wisconsin. 

1859  George  gets  job  as  a  member  of  a  crew  that  laid  the  first 
streetcar  tracks  in  Milwaukee,  and  later  becomes  foreman 
of  the  crew. 

1860  George  becomes  a  carpenter  in  Milwaukee. 

1860  George  applies  for  American  Citizenship  on  November 
6th,  1860. 

1864  George  acquires  one  story  building  and  opens  bookstore 
on  May  15th,  1864,  at  306  West  Water  Street. 

1864  George  and  Henriette  married  July  16th,  1864,  and  Grand¬ 
parents  live  in  rear  of  bookstore. 

1864  George  starts  book  printing  department. 

1868  George  and  Rev.  Streissguth  publish  “Familienfreund." 

1873  German  Protestant  Printing  Association  organizes  and 
publishes  “Germania"  weekly  and  daily  and  farm  paper 
“Hausfreund,"  with  George  Koeppen  editor  of  the  “Ger¬ 
mania"  and  Francis  A.  Hoffmann  editor  of  the  “Haus¬ 
freund." 

1874  George  and  two  associates  acquire  “Germania"  and 
“Hausfreund"  and  organize  Germania  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishing  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  farm 
paper,  with  George  Koeppen  and  Francis  Hoffmann  as 
their  editors. 

1876  Family  and  business  moved  to  new  Brumder  Building  at 
286-288  West  Water  Street. 

1876  George  adds  a  bindery  to  his  establishment. 


IX 


1878  George  discontinues  the  daily  "Germania”  but  continues 
the  weekly. 

1880  George  becomes  sole  owner  of  the  Germania  Publishing 
Company. 

1882  Family  moves  to  new  home  at  10th  and  Wells  Streets. 

1884  George  changes  name  of  farm  paper  to  "Haus  und  Bauem- 
freund.” 

1888  Germania  Publishing  Company  incorporated. 

1889  "Germania”  weekly  changed  to  semi-weekly. 

1889  Grandparents  take  first  trip  to  Europe. 

1891  George  again  issues  a  daily  "Germania.” 

1892  George  buys  Pine  Lake  property,  names  it  "Villa  Henri¬ 
etta.” 

1893  Family  moves  to  palatial  three  story  home  at  18th  and 
Grand  Avenue. 

1896  George  builds  new  Germania  Building,  moves  business 
into  it. 

1897  George  Koeppen  dies  January  26th,  1897. 

1897  George  buys  the  Milwaukee  daily  "Abend-Post,”  and 
"Sontags  Journal,”  then  changes  name  of  "Germania”  to 
"Germania  Abend-Post.” 

1897  George  publishes  his  first  Sunday  edition  of  "Germania 
Sontags-Post”  on  September  19th,  1897. 

1897  Son  Alfred  J.  dies  on  April  24th,  1897. 

1903  George  invited  to  conference  with  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

1903  George  acquires  ownership  of  Boston  American  League 
Baseball  Club. 

1903  George  organizes  the  Germania  National  Bank. 

1904  George  buys  his  first  automobile,  a  "Peerless.” 

1904  George  buys  "Lincoln  Freie  Presse,”  a  weekly  published  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

1906  George  organizes  the  Union  Press  Company. 

1906  Union  Press  Company  acquires  the  morning  daily  “Her- 


old  Seebote,77  the  evening  daily  “Germania  Abendpost,77 
and  the  “Germania  Son  tags  Post/7 

1909  Union  Press  Company  name  changed  to  “Germania  Her- 
old  Association/7 

1909  Grandparents  take  their  last  trip  together  to  Europe. 

1910  Grandparents  invited  to  White  House  by  William  H. 
Taft,  President  of  the  United  States,  February  20th,  1910. 

1910  George  Brumder  died  May  9th,  1910. 

1910  Geo.  Brumder  Partnership  formed  by  George's  heirs. 

1913  Both  the  morning  daily  “Herold  Seebote77  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  daily  “Germania  Abendpost77  change  names  to  “Ger¬ 
mania  Herold.77 

1917  United  States  enters  World  War  I— Name  “Germania77 
dropped  from  Papers,  Building,  Bank,  etc.  Germania 
Herold  Association  changed  back  to  Union  Press  Com¬ 
pany.  Semi-weekly  paper  becomes  a  weekly. 

1918  “Milwaukee  Amerika77  (Germania)  weekly  and  “Herold77 
weekly  are  acquired  by  the  Union  Press  Company,  and  in 
combination  are  published  under  name  of  “Milwaukee 
Amerika.77 

1923  “Villa  Henrietta77  subdivided  among  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  Henrietta  Park  formed. 

1924  Mrs.  George  Brumder,  nee  Henriette  Brandhorst,  died 
April  19th,  1924. 

1924  National  Weeklies  incorporated  and  publishes  Brumder 
and  Emil  Leicht  weeklies  in  Winona,  Minnesota. 

1924  Last  issue  of  “Haus  und  Bauernfreund77  published  Novem¬ 
ber  28th,  then  transferred  to  National  Weeklies  and  pub¬ 
lished  under  new  name. 

1925  Morning  edition  of  daily  “Milwaukee  Herold77  discon¬ 
tinued. 

1926  All  business  moved  from  Brumder  Building  to  728  North 
Seventh  Street. 

1932  Geo.  Brumder  Estate  Partnership  changed  to  a  corpora¬ 
tion  under  name  of  Geo.  Brumder  Estate,  Inc. 


xi 


1932  "Milwaukee  Sontagspost”  transferred  to  National  Week¬ 
lies. 

1932  Last  German  language  newspaper,  the  daily  "Milwaukee 
Herold,”  printed  by  the  Brumder  family  on  October  1st, 
1932. 

1934  Brumder  interests  in  National  Weeklies  sold  to  Emil 
Leicht. 

1938  Union  Press  Company  dissolved  August  31st,  1938. 

1942  George  Brumder  Bookstore  discontinued  after  78  years 
of  operation. 

1947  Brumder  Building  and  all  real  estate  sold. 

1947  Geo.  Brumder  Estate,  Inc.  liquidated. 

1954  Henrietta  Corporation  formed  to  control  Henrietta  Park 
at  Pine  Lake. 


Henriette  Brandhorst  and  her  brother  Ferdi-  George  Brumder  and  his  sister  Anna  Maria 

nand  at  time  of  their  arrival  in  America  in  1853.  at  time  of  their  departure  for  America  in  1857. 


The  Brunider  home  where  George  Brumder  was  bom.  The  building  on 
left  almost  hidden  bv  tree  is  the  school  where  George's  father  held  sway. 
The  steeple  above  the  roof  is  the  church  where  his  parents  are  buried. 


Main  street  of  Breuschwickersheim  the  little  village  in  Alsace  where  the 

Brumder  family  lived. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  LIFE  AND  HOMES 
OF  GEORGE  AND  HENRIETTE  BRUMDER 


0  those  who  reflect  upon  the  lives  of  George  and  Henriette 


JL  Brumder  the  conviction  will  grow  that  they  represent  the 
careers  of  typical  American  pioneers  to  an  unusual  extent.  They 
combined  in  their  personal  qualities,  religious  faith,  industry, 
perseverance,  integrity  and  the  pioneer  instinct  of  confidence 
in  themselves.  They  devoted  themselves  conscientiously  to 
everything  they  undertook,  whether  it  be  with  prospect  of 
remuneration  or  merely  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 
All  this  will  unfold  itself  to  the  reader  of  this  story. 

Grandparent  George  Brumder  was  born  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  on  Friday  May  24th,  1839,  in  the  little  village  of 
Breuschwickersheim,  Alsace,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Strassburg. 
His  parents  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  Breuschwickersheim  where  the 
headstone  shows  their  names  as  Georg  and  Christina  Noeppel 
Brumder.  They  were  married  on  October  20th,  1818.  George's 
father  was  born  on  November  26th,  1798,  and  he  died  on 
January  22,  1861.  His  mother  was  born  on  April  3rd,  1797, 
and  died  on  September  19th,  1881.  Christina  was  the  daughter 
of  Martin  Noeppel  the  village  baker  of  Breuschwickersheim 
who  had  married  Maria  Eva  Gross  on  January  21st,  1776.  Maria 
Eva  was  the  daughter  of  Niclaus  Gross,  innkeeper  and  baker  of 
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Schwindratzheim  in  Alsace.  George’s  father  was  the  headmaster 
of  the  village  German  school  for  thirty  five  years.  He  taught 
school  from  January  30th,  1816,  to  December  20th,  1851.  He 
was  the  ninth  successive  teacher  of  the  school  and  the  first  native 
of  the  village  to  become  its  headmaster.  Most  other  members 
of  the  Brumder  family  were  farmers.  In  addition  to  his  teach¬ 
ing  George’s  father  was  also  a  zealous  farmer  and  he  diligently 
tilled  his  acres  as  was  then  customary  among  many  of  the 
teachers  of  country  schools. 

George’s  father  was  a  highly  educated,  intelligent,  and  well 
read  person  and  was  profound  in  his  knowledge  and  judgment. 
His  career  was  devoted  to  school  work,  and  he  attained  a  high 
reputation  in  educational  circles  in  his  native  province  of  Alsace. 
He  enjoyed  the  science  of  astronomy  and  spent  many  hours 
studying  the  stars.  He  was  also  worldly  wise,  and  he  told  his 
children  that  some  day  people  would  fly  across  the  ocean,  but 
of  course  he  would  not  live  to  see  this  come  true.  When  he  gave 
up  his  teaching  in  1851  his  oldest  son,  Karl  Martin  Brumder, 
a  brother  of  George,  having  studied  theology  at  the  University 
of  Strassburg,  became  the  head  master  of  the  village  German 
school  at  the  age  of  thirty  years.  In  1855  George’s  sister  Mag¬ 
dalena  became  the  first  kindergarten  teacher  of  the  village  school. 

The  Brumder  ancestry  stems  from  the  town  of  Brumath  lo¬ 
cated  about  ten  miles  north  of  present  Strasbourg.  Brumath  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Alsatia.  The  town  was  called  Bro- 
comag  (great  swamp)  by  its  ancient  inhabitants  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Celts  around  500  BC.  About  100  BC  a  German 
tribe  called  Triboker  (three  beech  trees)  came  across  the  Rhine, 
hurled  the  Celts  out,  occupied  lower  Alsace  and  made  Brocomag 
their  capital.  In  time  the  name  Brocomag  developed  in  the 
German  language  to  Bruchmath  (watery  meadow)  and  finally 
to  Brumath,  which  in  their  dialect  was  shortened  to  Brumth  or 
Brumpt.  The  inhabitants  of  Brumpt  were  called  Brumpters  and 
therein  lies  the  origin  of  the  name  Brumder. 
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In  later  years  a  group  of  Brumpters  settled  around  Ittenheim 
in  the  vicinity  of  Strassburg.  Our  family  is  directly  descended 
from  this  group.  Over  the  years  members  of  the  many  Brumpter 
families  changed  their  names  from  Brumpter  to  Brumd,  Brumt, 
Brumter,  Brumder  etc.  and  many  descendants  of  the  Brumpter 
lineage  are  now  scattered  about  Europe  with  various  modified 
names. 

So  our  family  bears  the  name  of  the  oldest  town  in  Alsace 
and  some  of  our  ancestors  probably  came  to  Alsatia  with  the 
German  Triboker  Tribe  in  100  B.C. 

Our  immediate  ancestors  came  from  Ittenheim  near  Strass¬ 
burg  where  the  church  records  go  back  to  1651,  all  records  prior 
to  that  time  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
The  oldest  ancestor  of  record  is  Diebold  Brumpter,  whose  wife's 
name  was  Anna.  He  died  in  Ittenheim  on  November  18th,  1674. 
He  had  a  son,  also  named  Diebold,  who  married  a  girl  by  name 
of  Catharina.  This  son  changed  his  name  to  Brumter  before 
his  death  in  1703.  Diebold  Brumter  the  3rd,  the  latter's  son, 
was  born  on  September  2nd,  1676  in  Ittenheim  and  married 
Catharina  Fuchs  on  February  6th,  1703.  This  family  moved 
from  Ittenheim  to  Breuschwickersheim  where  Diebold  3rd  be¬ 
came  the  village  baker.  His  father  and  grandfather  had  both 
been  farmers.  Diebold  3rd  died  on  November  1st,  1729,  leaving 
a  son  by  the  name  of  Michael  Brumter,  born  on  September 
28th,  1706,  who  carried  on  his  father's  bakery.  Michael  married 
Dorothea  Kieffer  on  March  14th,  1730,  and  they  begot  a  son 
on  January  27th,  1737,  whom  they  christened  Michael  Brumter, 
Jr.,  and  whose  occupation  was  shoe  cobbling  and  baking.  He 
married  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Anna  Mey  on  April  18th,  1758. 
This  couple  had  a  son  they  named  Michael  3rd,  born  on  March 
27th,  1763.  He  also  became  a  cobbler.  Before  his  death  on 
October  26th,  1846,  Michael  3rd  changed  his  name  from 
Brumter  to  Brumder.  He  was  married  to  Ann  Muller  on 
January  11th,  1785,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  this  union  was  our 
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Great  Grandfather  Georg  Brumder,  who  became  the  village 
schoolmaster  of  Breuschwickersheim.* 

Alsace  was  occupied  by  Germans  ever  since  100  B.C.  In  870 
A.D.  through  the  treaty  of  Mersen  it  became  part  of  the  German 
realm  until  1648/1681  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  French 
and  it  remained  under  French  domination  until  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870-1871.  And  so  at  the  time  of  our  Grand¬ 
father  George's  birth  in  1839  Alsatia  was  a  province  of  France 
and  when  he  applied  for  his  American  citizenship  papers  on 
November  6th,  1860,  he  had  to  forswear  allegiance  to  Louis 
Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  France. 

George  was  the  fifteenth  child  of  sixteen  children  born  to 
Georg  and  Christina  Brumder.  There  were  eleven  girls  and  five 
boys.  Of  these  George  and  his  sisters  Maria  Eva,  Anna  Maria, 
Magdalena  and  Carolina  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Maria 
was  the  fourth  child,  Anna  was  the  sixth,  Magdalena  the  twelfth, 
and  Carolina  the  fourteenth.  Maria  Eva  came  to  America  in 
1852  and  went  to  New  Glarus,  Wisconsin,  to  become  the  wife 
of  Reverend  William  Streissguth,  who  had  been  sent  to  America 
by  the  Swiss  Government  in  April  1850  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  as  a  missionary  to  help  found  the  Swiss  Colony  at  New 
Glarus.  In  1856  they  moved  to  Milwaukee  and  here,  in  August 
1857,  Maria  died,  leaving  two  children. 

In  the  following  year  Reverend  Streissguth  returned  to  Breu- 
schwickersheim  and  married  Maria's  sister  Magdalena.  Soon 
after  their  wedding  they  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Anna  Maria  came  to  the  United  States  in  July  1857 
and  shortly  thereafter  married  Reverend  Gottlieb  Reim  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin.  Reverend  Reim  became  the  pastor  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  Helenville,  Wisconsin  in  1858, 
where  he  lived  with  his  family  until  1865  when  they  moved  to 

*  The  stories  of  the  origin  of  the  Brumder  name  and  the  Brumder 
ancestry  were  submitted  by  our  distant  cousin  Emil  Victor  Brumder  Dr.- 
Ing.  living  in  France.  He  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Brumder 
genealogy  for  over  thirty  years. 
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Anna  Maria  Carolina  Magdalena 


Sisters  of  George  Brumder 
who  migrated  to  America. 


Maria  Eva 


THE  BRUMDER  FAMILY  IN  BREUSCHWICKERSHEIM 

PARENTS 

Georg  Brumder,  born  11-26-1794,  died  1-22-1861 
Christina  Noeppel  Brumder,  born  4-3-1797,  died  9-19-1881 

Married  10-20-1818 
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Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin.  In  later  years  the  family  lived  in  New 
Ulm,  Minnesota,  where  Reverend  Reim  was  the  minister  of  the 
Evang.-Luth.  St.  Paulus  Gemeinde.  He  was  highly  respected  and 
beloved  by  his  community  and  upon  his  death  he  was  honored 
by  the  largest  funeral  ever  held  in  New  Ulm.  Caroline  married 
Frederich  W.  Uhlhorn  in  Alsace  on  October  17th,  1864,  and  they 
came  to  America  in  the  late  spring  of  1868  with  their  two  sons 
and  made  their  home  in  Milwaukee  for  a  while,  then  moved  to 
Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin.  Later  they  settled  on  a  farm  in  Wa¬ 
tonwan  County,  Minnesota.  Frederich  Uhlhorn,  with  his  family, 
spent  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  St.  James,  Minnesota, 
where  he  became  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  having  been  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected  for  six  consecutive  terms. 

The  Brumder  family  in  Breuschwickersheim  were  in  rather 
poor  financial  circumstances  and  it  was  difficult  for  the  father  to 
raise  enough  money  to  send  his  children  to  America.  In  a  Ger¬ 
man  letter  written  by  the  father  in  February  1857  to  his  daughter 
Maria  Eva  and  her  husband  Reverend  William  Streissguth  in 
Milwaukee,  he  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Reverend 
Reim  in  Milwaukee  in  which  the  Reverend  asked  for  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  Anna  Maria,  and  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  he 
could  not  give  his  consent  in  person  rather  than  by  letter.  He 
then  stated  that  Anna  Maria  and  his  son  George  had  definitely 
decided  to  travel  to  America  in  May  or  June.  He  wished  that  he 
could  also  send  his  daughter  Carolina  with  George  and  Anna, 
but  he  did  not  think  he  could  afford  to  do  so.  In  fact,  he  wished 
he  could  turn  all  his  worldly  goods  into  cash  and  bring  his  whole 
family  to  America,  for,  with  God’s  grace,  he  was  sure  they  could 
fare  better  there  than  in  Alsatia. 

Sending  their  children  to  America  caused  the  Great  Grand¬ 
parents  much  anguish,  for  in  this  same  letter  he  writes,  “you 
can  understand  how  painful  it  must  be  for  our  elderly  hearts 
when  our  dear  children  are  so  very  far  away,  believe  us  that  many 
tears  have  been  shed  and  many  a  sleepless  night  has  been  our 
lot  because  of  you.  Still  we  must  believe  it  is  God’s  will,  and  we 
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must  live  so  that  should  we  never  see  each  other  again  on  this 
earth  we  will  be  together  in  the  hereafter.”  They  never  did  see 
each  other  again  on  this  earth  but  they  most  certainly  are  to¬ 
gether  now  for  they  were  all  deeply  religious  and  lived  a  God¬ 
fearing  life. 

In  the  last  week  of  May  1857  George,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  with  literally  but  one  dollar  to  his  name,  bade  farewell  to  his 
parents  in  Breuschwickersheim,  never  to  see  them  again,  and 
crossed  the  ocean  with  his  sister  Anna  Maria  on  the  sailing  ship 
“Hermina.”  They  boarded  the  ship  on  Saturday,  May  30th,  and 
docked  in  New  York  late  at  night  on  Wednesday,  July  15th, 
having  had  a  rather  pleasant  trip  of  six  weeks  and  four  days.  On 
Tuesday,  July  14th,  Anna  Maria,  while  entering  New  York  har¬ 
bor  on  board  the  ship  Hermina,  wrote  a  German  letter  to  her 
sister  Maria  Eva  Streissguth  in  Milwaukee.  "Saturday  it  will 
be  seven  weeks  that  we  have  spent  on  the  ocean,  hence  al¬ 
most  as  long  as  it  took  you.  Although  the  trip  was  slow  it  was 
generally  quiet,  only  three  times  did  we  have  rather  strong  winds, 
each  time  I  was  glad  that  it  was  not  winter,  but  each  time  it 
set  off  a  great  din  and  rumbling  noise,  but  I  could  always  re¬ 
main  calm  and  was  wholly  at  peace  for  I  could  cling  to  the  words 
that  my  sister  Magdalena  had  told  me  in  the  last  hour  of  our  de¬ 
parture,  namely  Psalm  32  verse  8  (I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach 
thee  in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go;  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine 

eye)-” 

Upon  their  arrival  in  America  George  and  his  sister  Anna 
Maria  spent  a  few  days  in  New  York  visiting  friends  who  lived 
in  Brooklyn,  spending  their  nights  on  board  the  ship  “Her¬ 
mina;”  then  they  took  the  train  to  Milwaukee  via  Buffalo  and 
Chicago,  arriving  at  the  home  of  their  sister  Maria  Eva  and 
her  husband  Reverend  William  Streissguth  in  Milwaukee  on 
Sunday  the  26th  of  July  1857. 

George's  sister  Caroline  Uhlhorn  told  her  children  that,  when 
her  brother  George  bade  his  parents  good-by  and  left  his  home 
in  Breuschwickersheim,  his  father  turned  to  the  family  and  said 
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"He  never  will  amount  to  much.”  How  unfortunate  it  was  that 
he  could  not  have  lived  to  see  the  error  of  his  judgment.  He, 
like  others  to  follow,  had  little  confidence  in  Grandfather  and  he 
had  no  conception  of  the  ability  that  was  latent  within  his  son, 
who  was  to  become  a  very  successful  self-made-man  and  a  highly 
respected  citizen  of  the  community  in  which  he  chose  to  live. 

Three  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  Milwaukee  George  attended 
his  sister  Anna  Marie  at  her  wedding  to  Reverend  Gottleib  Reim. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  Milwaukee  on  August  17th, 

1857,  by  Reverend  William  Streissguth.  Shortly  thereafter  Rev¬ 
erend  Streissguth’s  wife  Maria  Eva,  having  been  stricken  with  a 
fatal  illness,  died  on  August  25th.  George  and  the  Reims  lived 
with  Reverend  Streissguth  and  his  two  children  until  February 

1858,  at  which  time  Reverend  Reim  received  a  call,  which  he 
accepted,  from  the  Saint  Peter’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  Helenville,  Wisconsin.  When  the  Reims  moved  to  Helenville 
George  accompanied  them,  and  lived  with  them  until  the  fall 
of  1858.  In  the  meantime  Reverend  Streissguth  returned  to 
Alsatia,  leaving  his  two  children  with  the  Reims,  and  married 
Maria  Eva’s  sister  Magdalena  on  August  23rd,  1858,  in  Frank- 
furth  a.M.,  Germany.  Shortly  after  the  wedding  Reverend 
Streissguth  returned  to  Milwaukee  with  Magdalena. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  George  was  living  in  Helenville 
that  he  obtained  his  first  employment.  He  worked  for  a  farmer 
by  the  name  of  Andres  Reul,  a  devout  member  of  Rev.  Reim’s 
Lutheran  Church,  whose  land  George  helped  clear  by  wielding 
an  ax.  The  Reul  farm  is  located  about  one  mile  northeast  of  the 
village,  and  is  now  the  home  of  George  Reul  a  grandson  of 
Andres  Reul.  When  his  work  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1858 
George  walked  over  the  present  highway  US  18  to  Waukesha, 
some  twenty-five  miles,  then  boarded  the  train  to  Milwaukee. 
In  later  years  Grandfather  related  how  homesick  he  was  and  that 
he  cried  most  of  the  way  from  Helenville  to  Waukesha.  Upon 
his  return  to  Milwaukee  George  lived  with  his  sister  and  brother- 
in-law,  Magdalena  and  Reverend  William  Streissguth. 
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Reverend  William  Streissguth  was  the  pastor  of  the  Saint 
Johns  Lutheran  Church  (St.  Johannes  Ev.-luth.  Gemeinde)  of 
Milwaukee,  which  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  4th  Street, 
Between  State  and  Prairie  ( Highland  Ave. )  Streets.  The  Church 
was  close  to  Prairie  street.  On  the  church  grounds  there  was  also 
the  St.  Johannes  School  and  the  parsonage  which  was  the  home 
of  the  Streissguths  and  in  which  George  and  his  sister  Anna 
Maria  lived  when  they  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1857,  and  where 
George  lived  until  his  wedding  day  in  1864. 

After  returning  to  Milwaukee  from  clearing  land  in  Helenville 
Grandfather  continued  to  work  as  a  woodsman  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  In  the  fall  of  1859  a  group  of  prominent  citizens  of 
Milwaukee  organized  the  River  and  Lake  Shore  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  and  began  the  construction  of  a  street  railway.  Grandfather 
applied  for  a  job  with  this  company  and  was  hired  as  a  member 
of  a  gang  who  laid  the  first  streetcar  tracks  in  the  city  of  Mil¬ 
waukee.  The  engineers  of  the  construction  company  ran  into  a 
knotty  problem  at  the  corner  of  East  Water  and  Wisconsin 
Streets  when  the  cars  continually  jumped  off  the  track  on  round¬ 
ing  the  curve.  However,  a  suggestion  by  Grandfather  solved  their 
problem,  and  as  a  result  he  was  not  only  made  a  foreman  but 
was  also  offered  a  permanent  position  with  the  construction  com¬ 
pany.  After  serious  consideration  he  declined  the  offer.  In  later 
years  he  said  this  could  have  been  a  turning  point  in  his  career, 
from  Publisher  to  Railroad  Executive. 

On  May  30th,  1860,  the  laying  of  the  tracks  was  completed  and 
the  first  mule  drawn  streetcar  began  carrying  passengers,  so 
Grandfather's  work  with  the  railway  company  was  finished  and 
he  then  became  a  carpenter  in  the  employ  of  a  contractor  by 
name  of  Pilger  whose  business  was  known  as  the  “Pilgersche 
Geschaft.”  It  was  his  pride  to  point  out  to  his  children  the  many 
buildings  in  Milwaukee  that  he  had  worked  on.  He  was  always 
an  industrious  worker,  and  when  his  fellow  carpenters  chided 
him  for  his  diligent  application  to  his  work  in  the  absence  of  the 
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foreman  he  answered  “I  have  hired  out  my  services  and  must  do 
my  best/' 

When  Grandfather  arrived  in  Milwaukee  he  could  speak  no 
English,  so  he  engaged  the  services  of  a  private  tutor  to  teach  him 
the  English  language,  which  he  mastered  so  well  that  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  German  accent  in  his  speech.  Being  very  ambitious, 
he  also  went  to  night  school  for  several  years  studying  business 
administration,  elementary  law  and  bookkeeping,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  absorbed  by  these  studies  proved  invaluable  to  him  in  his 
later  business  career. 

A  few  years  after  his  arrival  in  Milwaukee  George  met  Hen- 
riette  Brandhorst  at  a  service  in  the  Grace  Lutheran  Church 
( Evangelische  Lutherische  Gnaden  Gemeinde)  of  which  she  was 
a  member.  This  church  was  organized  by  Rev.  Johannes  Muehl- 
haeuser  in  1849,  and  was  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Juneau  Avenue.  They  fell  in  love  with  each  other, 
became  engaged  and  were  married  in  July  1864,  after  overcoming 
the  very  strenuous  objections  of  Henrietta's  foster  parents  to  their 
union. 

According  to  the  church  records  of  the  “Ev.-luth.  Kirchen- 
gemeinde''  of  Hille,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  Grandparent  Henriette 
Brandhorst  was  born  at  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday 
April  2nd,  1841,  in  house  No.  47,  in  Hille.  On  April  25th  she 
was  baptized  Marie  Dorothea  Caroline  Henriette  by  Pastor  E. 
Wex.  Her  parents  were  Carl  Heinrich  and  Johanne  Stucke 
Brandhorst.  Carl  was  born  on  February  4th,  1800,  in  Kirchlen- 
gern,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  and  died  on  May  14th,  1859.  Johanne 
was  born  in  Minden,  Westphalia,  on  July  18th,  1804,  and  she 
died  on  December  16th,  1848.  When  Johanne  married  Carl  in 
Minden  on  April  20th,  1827,  she  was  the  widow  of  Dr.  Ottens 
and  had  a  son  by  this  former  marriage.  The  union  of  Carl  and 
Johanne  was  blessed  with  eight  children,  four  boys  and  four  girls, 
and  Henriette  was  the  sixth  child.  At  the  time  of  their  marriage 
Carl  was  a  corporal  in  the  German  army,  and  later  in  civilian 
life  was  a  Border  Guard  and  Collector  of  Customs  (Grenz  Aufse- 
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her  und  Zolleinnehmer) .  He  was  very  intellectual  and  was  highly 
respected  and  valued  by  his  government.  He  wrote  a  book  on 
“Customs  Reforms  and  Improvements”  for  which  he  received  a 
most  unusual  recognition  in  the  form  of  an  annual  pension, 
which  upon  his  death  was  paid  to  his  eldest  child,  daughter  Au¬ 
guste,  for  the  duration  of  her  life.  After  their  marriage  in  1827 
the  family  lived  in  Minden.  Some  time  between  1830  and  1836 
they  moved  to  Hille  eight  miles  northwest  of  Minden.  Shortly 
after  1841  the  family  moved  on  to  Fr.Stroehen  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Hille  where  they  lived  on  the  estate  of  Wickride 
and  for  a  time  occupied  its  castle  (Schloss  Wickride).  Carl  and 
Johanne  died  in  Pr.Stroehen  and  are  buried  there.  Their  first  two 
children  were  born  in  Minden,  the  next  four  in  Hille  and  the  last 
two  in  Pr.Stroehen. 

When  Henriette  was  seven  years  old  her  mother  died,  and 
her  father  had  a  hard  time  trying  to  bring  up  his  family  of  young 
children.  So  when  two  of  his  cousins,  Mrs.  Wolf  in  Milwaukee 
and  Mrs.  Link  in  Chicago,  wrote,  offering  to  take  several  of  his 
brood,  he  decided  to  accept  their  offer.  Mrs.  Wolf,  more  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Madam  Wolf,  had  asked  for  two  children,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  and  Mrs.  Link  wanted  a  boy  to  help  them  in 
their  jewelry  store  in  Chicago.  But  Carl  sent  only  two,  Henriette 
and  her  ten  year  old  brother  Ferdinand.  So  in  July  1853  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years  Grandmother  bade  her  last  farewell  to  her 
father  and  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  sailing  ship  with  her  little 
brother,  on  her  way  to  her  new  home  in  Milwaukee.  The  two 
children  travelled  alone  unaccompanied  by  relative  or  friend. 
The  trip  was  planned  so  that  they  would  arrive  in  America  in 
August  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Wolf  had  arranged  to  be  in  New 
York  on  business  to  get  supplies  for  his  millinery  shop,  but  they 
had  a  very  rough  passage.  It  took  them  eight  weeks  to  cross  the 
ocean,  and  they  arrived  in  New  York  in  mid-September  instead 
of  August.  Mr.  Wolf  could  not  wait  that  long,  so  he  asked  his 
friends,  the  Inbusches  of  Milwaukee,  who  happened  to  be  in 
New  York,  to  meet  the  boat  and  put  the  children  on  the  right 
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train  for  Milwaukee.  This  they  did,  kindly  providing  the  children 
with  boxes  of  lunch  and  putting  them  on  the  New  York  Central 
train  to  Buffalo.  In  Buffalo  the  children  had  to  change  trains 
and,  being  confused,  they  boarded  the  wrong  train.  Fortunately 
the  conductor,  reading  the  instruction  cards  pinned  to  their 
coats,  noticed  the  error  and  quickly  placed  them  on  the  right 
train.  We  are  not  too  certain  how  the  children  travelled  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago,  for  Grandmother  said  that  she  spent  a  night 
on  a  ship.  They  may  have  taken  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  from 
Buffalo  to  Dunkirk,  New  York,  just  northeast  of  Erie,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  there  boarded  a  ship  for  Toledo  where  they  probably 
took  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  to  Chicago.  When  it  came 
time  to  go  to  bed  on  board  ship  a  stewardess  came  to  help 
them.  She  was  a  darkey  and  very  black,  and  the  children,  never 
having  seen  a  negro,  were  so  frightened  that  they  hid  under  the 
bed  until  she  left.  They  did  not  realize  that  she  wanted  to  be  kind 
and  helpful  to  them. 

The  train  to  Chicago  was  delayed  enroute,  and  the  children 
arrived  there  too  late  to  be  taken  to  the  Link's  home,  so  the  con¬ 
ductor  took  them  to  his  house  for  the  night.  Grandmother  said 
that  the  conductor  and  his  wife  seemed  in  poor  circumstances 
and  that  it  was  a  problem  for  them  to  feed  two  more,  but  they 
were  very  kind  and  took  good  care  of  them.  The  next  morning 
this  kindly  conductor  delivered  the  two  children  to  the  Links  in 
their  jewelry  store  where  Ferdinand  was  to  make  his  home.  In 
later  years  Grandmother  was  very  sorry  that  she  never  knew  the 
name  of  the  good  conductor  and  his  family,  for  she  would  have 
liked  to  repay  them  in  some  token  form  for  their  great  kind¬ 
ness  to  her. 

Shortly  after  the  children's  arrival  at  the  jewelry  store,  Mrs. 
Link  ran  to  the  door  and  called  out  in  German,  “Mr.  Upmeyer, 
Mr.  Upmeyer,  I  have  a  little  girl  here  who  must  go  to  Milwau¬ 
kee."  “Good"  said  Mr.  Upmeyer,  “I  will  come  back  when  I'm 
through  with  my  business."  And  back  he  came  later  and  took 
Henriette  with  him  to  Milwaukee  on  board  a  ship,  the  railroad 
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Wisconsin  Ave.  Bridge  in  1860.  This  is  the  corner  of  East  Water  (now 
iSorth  Water )  and  Wisconsin  Streets  where  the  cars  continually  jumped 
off  the  tracks  on  rounding  the  curve.  Note  the  mule  drawn  streetcar 
stalled  on  the  curve.  Note  also  the  tree  lined  Spring  Street  (now  West 
Wisconsin  Ave.)  on  West  side  of  the  bridge. 


Grandfather  with  Streissguths  and  Reims — 1862 

Rev.  Wm.  Streissguth — George  Brumder — Rev.  Gottlieb  Reim 

Magdalena  Streissguth  Anna  Maria  Reim 

with  four  children  and  her  two  children 

The  two  older  boys  were  sons  of  Maria  Eva  Streissguth,  the  girl  between  them  is 

Emma  Streissguth  Ross. 


Christina  Noeppel  Brumder 
The  mother  of 
George  Brumder 


Amalie  Wolf 
The  foster  mother  of 
Henriette  Brumder 


Rev.  Wilhelm  Streissguth 
Brother-in-law 
of  George  Brumder 


Mrs.  Wilhelm  Streissguth 
nee  Magdalena  Brumder 
Sister  of  George 
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to  Milwaukee  not  having  been  completed  until  June  1855.  On 
arrival  in  Milwaukee  their  ship  docked  at  a  pier  extending  far 
out  into  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  Clybourn  Street.  This  Mr.  Up- 
meyer  was  the  father  of  William  H.  Upmeyer,  who  became  a 
life-long  friend  of  the  Brumder  family;  he  was  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners  of  the  well  known  Bunde  &  Upmeyer  jewelry  store. 

Upon  arrival  in  Milwaukee  Mr.  Upmeyer  took  Henriette  to 
Madam  Wolfs  home,  opened  the  door  and  gently  pushed 
Grandmother  in,  calling  out  in  German,  “Madam  Wolf,  here  is 
a  little  girl  for  you/'  and  away  he  went.  And  this  was  Grand¬ 
mother's  introduction  to  her  new  home  in  America. 

When  Mrs.  Wolf  took  Grandmother  to  church  the  following 
Sunday,  there  to  her  great  surprise  she  saw  the  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Inbusch  and  Mr.  Upmeyer,  who  were  so  helpful  and  kind  to 
her  on  her  trek  from  New  York  to  Milwaukee. 

When  Grandmother  came  to  America  Milwaukee  had  been 
a  settlement  for  some  eighteen  years,  and  when  she  arrived  in 
1853  it  was  a  small  city  of  approximately  27,500  people.  When 
Grandfather  arrived  four  years  later  the  city  had  grown  to  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  37,500.  German  immigrants  were  by  far  the  larg¬ 
est  group  of  these  citizens,  making  up  about  70%  of  the  city's 
population.  A  news  item  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  June  14th, 
1859,  read  as  follows:  “Caleb  Wall  promised  the  Common 
Council  a  supper  at  the  Newhall  House  on  the  passage  of  a  pend¬ 
ing  ordinance  to  keep  cows,  hogs,  geese,  ducks  and  chickens  off 
the  streets."  Milwaukee  was  indeed  still  in  its  infancy.  The  city 
streets  were  not  yet  paved  and  were  full  of  mud  holes  on  rainy 
days  and  during  dry  spells  the  dusty  streets  were  sprinkled  by 
the  now  forgotten  horse-drawn  water  wagon.  The  main  streets 
were  illuminated  by  gas  lamps  which  were  lighted  by  a  boy  who 
made  his  rounds  from  post  to  post  with  his  ladder  every  evening. 
Occasionally  the  scissors  grinder  would  pass  by  with  his  pushcart 
grinder  and  bells  ringing.  Horse  drawn  conveyances  were  the 
only  means  of  transportation  on  the  city  streets  and  the  horses 
would  be  tied  to  the  hitching  post  while  the  driver  was  doing  his 
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shopping  or  drinking  a  glass  of  the  beer  that  was  to  make  Mil¬ 
waukee  famous. 

Henriette  lived  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Amalie  Wolf,  who  with 
her  husband,  Charles  W.  Wolf,  owned  and  operated  a  millinery 
store  on  East  Water  Street  (North  Water)  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  street  directly  opposite  the  present  Marshall  &  Ilsley 
Bank,  about  half  way  between  Mason  Street  and  East  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Avenue.  In  the  rear  of  the  store  the  Wolfs  had  extensive 
gardens  with  trellises  and  garden  house.  It  was  a  place  well 
known  to  all  Milwaukeeans  of  that  day.  Henriette  worked  in 
the  store  for  her  aunt  until  she  married  George  Brumder  in  1864. 
She  labored  many  long  hours  trimming  hats  and  taking  care  of 
the  home,  and  often  walked  to  the  piers  extending  far  out  into 
Lake  Michigan  at  the  foot  of  Clybourn,  Detroit  and  Erie  Streets 
to  call  for  supplies  for  the  millinery  store  which  had  been  brought 
by  boat  from  Chicago  and  other  ports.  Madam  Wolf,  who  did 
not  like  to  cook,  turned  that  chore  over  to  Grandmother  when 
she  was  fourteen  years  of  age  with  the  result  that  Grandmother 
became  an  excellent  mistress  of  the  skillet  and  enjoyed  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  fine  foods  all  her  lifetime. 

Amalie  Wolf,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Frauenverein  (women's 
society)  of  the  Grace  Lutheran  Church  was  very  kind  to  Grand¬ 
mother  and  gave  her  a  good  education  and  religious  background, 
sending  her  for  a  time  to  an  English  school  and  an  English  speak¬ 
ing  church,  and  permitting  her  to  join  in  the  young  peoples 
activities  in  the  Grace  Lutheran  Church  and  to  sing  in  the 
choir.  Like  Grandfather,  she  too  learned  to  speak  a  beautiful 
English.  She  regularly  attended  the  Grace  Church  Sunday  School 
and  was  one  of  its  star  pupils.  In  a  contest  held  by  the  school  she 
was  awarded  the  first  prize,  a  small  bible,  for  memorizing  the 
greatest  number  of  verses  in  one  week's  time.  She  recited  156 
verses  of  the  bible  in  that  contest.  Grandmother  treasured  this 
prize  all  her  lifetime. 

Grandmother,  while  living  with  her  aunt  and  after  the  death 
of  her  father  in  1859,  chose  to  be  called  Henriette  Wolf,  and  her 
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husband  always  called  her  “Yettchen."  She  signed  her  name 
Henriette,  but  occasionally  Grandfather  spelled  it  Henrietta. 

While  Grandmother's  brother  Ferdinand  lived  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Link  in  Chicago  he  worked  in  the  jewelry  store.  They  did 
not  treat  him  very  well  and  he  was  given  no  opportunity  for  an 
education.  He  was  very  unhappy.  Later  a  brother  Wilhelm,  the 
eighth  child,  also  came  to  America  and  settled  in  New  York. 
For  some  reason  he  changed  his  name  to  William  Aschere,  and 
in  later  years  refused  to  correspond  with  his  sister  in  the  west. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  both  of  Grandmother's  broth¬ 
ers  were  drafted  into  the  army.  Her  brother  William  lived  through 
the  war  but  her  favorite  brother  Ferdinand  was  not  so  fortunate. 
He  wrote  a  few  letters  to  his  sister,  the  last  one  reaching  her  in 
April  1863,  then  she  never  heard  from  him  again.  On  December 
27th,  1863,  Henriette  received  a  letter  from  her  brother  William, 
who  wrote  from  his  “Camp  near  Brandy  Station"  as  follows: 
“You  will  be  glad  to  hear  something  about  Ferdinand  though 
you  will  be  saddened  at  the  news.  He  was  recently  shot  in  the 
shoulder  which  caused  him  untold  pain  and  he  was  lost  during 
the  retreat  from  Culpepper.  He  could  no  longer  walk  and  no  one 
knows  whether  he  is  dead  or  was  taken  prisoner."  That  was  the 
last  news  she  ever  had  of  her  beloved  brother  Ferdinand  and  it 
caused  her  great  sadness.  She  told  George  in  a  letter  “I  can  only 
pray  God  to  keep  him  in  His  care  and  take  him  to  Himself  in 
eternity.  My  family  gives  me  more  sorrow  than  joy."  Ferdinand 
was  shot  during  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  which  was  fought 
from  May  2nd  to  May  4th,  1863.  This  battle  was  lost  by  the 
Northern  Army  and  the  retreat  from  Culpepper  took  place  when 
General  Hooker  ordered  the  Union  forces  to  withdraw  across  the 
Rappahannock  River. 

When  Henriette  came  to  Milwaukee  she  joined  the  Grace 
Lutheran  Church,  and  it  was  there  that  she  met  George  Brum- 
der,  and  they  fell  deeply  in  love  with  each  other.  Their  court¬ 
ship,  however,  aroused  intense  opposition  on  the  part  of  Hen- 
riette's  foster  parents,  especially  on  the  part  of  Uncle  Wolf.  For 
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some  reason  they  took  a  dislike  to  George  and  forbade  Henriette 
to  meet  or  correspond  with  him.  They  probably  thought  he  was 
not  good  enough  for  their  beloved  Henriette  as  he  was  only  a 
day  laboring  carpenter  and  they  had  no  confidence  in  him.  How¬ 
ever,  George  and  Henriette  became  secretly  engaged,  and  there¬ 
after,  for  the  following  year  and  four  months,  they  were  able  to 
meet  secretly  only  and  write  notes  to  each  other  that  were  de¬ 
livered  by  their  intimate  friends  Leischen  and  August  Eichorst 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  foster  parents.  All  their  letters 
were  written  in  German  script.  In  a  secret  letter  written  by 
George  to  his  Yettchen  he  says,  “I  am  sure  I  can  depend  on  Au¬ 
gust  when  I  entrust  him  with  a  letter  for  you,  don't  you  think  so 
too?  Your  aunt  has  told  several  persons  that  if  they  are  asked  to 
transmit  a  letter  to  you,  dear  heart,  to  give  it  to  her  instead." 
Mr.  Wolf,  in  his  anxiety  to  thwart  Grandmother's  marriage  to 
George,  invited  the  attention  of  a  Mr.  Strongman,  a  prosperous 
farmer,  who  promptly  proposed  to  Henriette,  and  Grandmother, 
in  a  letter  to  George  written  on  March  29th,  1863,  said  “Last 
Thursday  Strongman  was  here  and  asked  for  my  hand;  though  I 
had  said  at  various  times  that  I  did  not  want  him,  he  dared  to 
ask  anyway.  I  won't  write  any  more  about  it,  you  may  become 
jealous."  And  again  on  February  11th,  1864  she  writes,  “and  if 
they  should  try  to  persuade  me  to  marry  some  one  else  I  would 
tell  them  honestly  that  I  don't  want  any  other.  You  may  be  sure 
on  that  score!"  And  George  answers,  “What  does  your  uncle  have 
against  me  that  he  seems  so  ill  disposed  toward  me?  I  do  not 
know  Strongman.  It  may  be  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  I  am, 
and  apparently  in  your  Uncle's  eyes,  a  better  match  for  you." 

The  Civil  War,  which  was  then  raging,  also  gave  Henriette 
cause  for  hesitation  when  George  urged  her  to  many'  him  with¬ 
out  the  foster  parents'  consent,  for  on  February  22nd,  1864, 
Grandmother  wrote,  “Think  how  terrible  it  would  be  for  me  if 
you  would  have  to  go  away  in  service  and  I  would  be  all  alone! 
Then  what  would  become  of  me?  I  have  no  parents,  and  my 
Aunt  would  not  feel  obliged  to  care  for  me  any  more." 
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The  foster  parents  did  all  in  their  power  to  keep  George  and 
Henriette  apart,  and  her  aunt  made  them  promise  never  to  talk 
to  each  other  except  in  her  presence.  With  fear  in  their  hearts 
they  mutually  agreed  to  write  to  each  other  secretly  only  every 
four  weeks,  and  as  George  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  'This  time 
it  took  a  lot  of  courage  to  keep  our  mutual  agreement  to  write 
only  every  four  weeks.  I  have  been  so  sad  and  unhappy  lately.  It 
really  is  too  much  to  bear.  I  have  no  rest  either  day  or  night. 
When  I  retire  at  night  I  wish  I  would  never  awake,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  my  heart  is  heavy  with  deep  longing  for  you.  I  must  talk  to 
you!  Your  aunt  should  never  have  made  us  promise  not  to  talk  to 
one  another  except  in  her  presence.  Please  give  Lieschen  a  note 
for  me  right  away  saying  where  we  can  talk.”  And  in  another  let¬ 
ter  he  says,  “Yettchen,  when  you  write  that  your  aunt  wants  you 
to  tell  her  what  is  going  on,  you  say  that  you  cannot  tell  her  any¬ 
thing  because  you  don't  know  what  to  say.  But  as  long  as  you  are 
not  honest  with  her  she  is  justified  in  her  demands  and  strength¬ 
ened  in  her  belief  that  she  can  separate  us  eventually.” 

In  their  frustration  they  put  their  fate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord,  for  they  were  both  deeply  religious.  Grandmother  wrote, 
"You  ask  me  if  I  thought  my  uncle  might  change  his  mind. 
Until  now  it  appears  hopeless.  But  with  God  nothing  is  impos¬ 
sible,  and  if  you  believe  it  is  God's  will,  then  you  know  too  that 
He  will  surely  find  ways  and  means.  Therefore  let  things  rest  for 
the  present  and  instead  let  us  pray  more.”  And  in  another  letter 
she  writes,  "You  say  that  I  look  pale  and  thin,  but  you  look 
much  worse.  You  know  that: 

By  anxious  sighs  and  grieving 
And  self  tormenting  care 
God  is  not  moved  to  giving 
All  must  be  gained  by  prayer.” 

Another  interesting  incident  bearing  on  their  religious  up¬ 
bringing  is  revealed  when  Grandmother  wrote  to  George,  "In 
one  thing  I  must  reproach  you.  I  heard  that  you  went  to  the 
theatre,  which  hurts  me.  I  didn't  think  you  would  do  that!” 
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And  then  later,  ‘‘I  was  pleased  to  know  that  my  reproach  was 
unwarranted.  The  person  who  thought  he  saw  you  was  mistaken. 
When  I  was  at  Mrs.  Kasers,  Graf  told  of  Paul's  being  at  the 
theatre,  at  which  she  said,  “Oh,  lots  of  people  go  there,  even 
Yettchen's  fiance!"  Of  course,  she  only  assumed  as  much.  “Graf 
had  not  said  it."  The  theatre  in  those  days  was  the  work  of  the 
Devil  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  Christian. 

The  religious  fervor  of  our  Grandparents  may  seem  strange 
to  us  today,  but  we  must  remember  that  measured  by  our  pres¬ 
ent  standards  they  lived  a  rather  primitive  life;  they  had  few 
worldly  possessions;  they  were  in  a  new  country  beginning  a  new 
life;  they  had  no  parents,  no  social  security  and  no  welfare  state 
to  take  care  of  them,  and  so  they  turned  to  their  God  for  help, 
trust  and  guidance. 

During  his  courtship  and  secret  engagement  to  Henriette 
George  gave  up  his  carpenter  work,  and  in  1864  he  started  a  book¬ 
store  at  306  West  Water  Street  (Now  930-932  Plankinton 
Ave.)  In  one  of  his  secret  letters  to  his  dear  Yettchen  dated 
March  18th,  1863,  he  writes,  “I  am  planning  to  open  a  small 
bookstore  within  the  coming  month,  or  as  soon  as  possible, 
what  do  you  think  of  this?  I  have  already  taken  steps— and  if  you 
are  in  accord  I  will  carry  out  my  plans.  For  that  reason  I  wanted 
so  much  to  talk  with  you.  Now  I  must  act  alone  without  your 
advice.  It  will  have  such  a  bearing  on  our  future.  I  will  await 
your  decision.  Should  you  agree  I  will  begin  here  on  the  West 
Side."  And  to  this  she  answers  on  March  29th,  “I  am  fully  in 
accord  with  your  plan  to  start  a  business  if  you  can  carry  it  out. 
Have  you  confidence  in  it?  I  know,  too,  that  all  depends  on 
God's  grace  and  blessing,  and  if  He  is  with  you,  all  will  be  well, 
provided  you  will  not  forget  to  pray  to  Him."  Again  on  April 
19th,  1864,  Grandmother  writes,  “When  I  was  at  Mrs.  Kasers 
last  Sunday  I  seemed  to  see  you  everywhere,  and  yet  you  were  not 
there.  I  wish  the  time  would  soon  arrive  when  we  could  go  about 
freely  with  one  another  and  not  have  to  appear  as  strangers.  How 
much  I  would  want  to  help  you  at  the  start  of  your  business 
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venture!  But  you  must  be  patient  until  fall,  perhaps  September, 
when  I  will  be  all  the  more  helpful.  Yet  I  fear  so  much  the  nasty 
scenes  on  the  part  of  my  uncle!  May  God  soften  his  heart!  If 
you  think  it  wise  you  can  perhaps  wait  two  more  months  and 
then  talk  to  my  aunt.  Naturally  you  must  not  mention  the  fact 
that  we  have  exchanged  letters/'  Then  in  a  letter  dated  May  5th, 
1864,  Grandfather  writes  to  Yettchen,  “It  was  impossible  for 
me  to  start  the  business  before  this,  but  I  believe  I  can  by  the 
15th  if  all  goes  well."  However,  in  the  meantime  he  apparently 
had  bought  the  one  story  building  on  West  Water  Street  that 
was  to  be  his  bookstore  and  his  home  for  twelve  years.  In  the 
same  letter  of  May  5th  he  writes,  “There  are  three  rooms  vacant 
again  in  the  building  because  the  family  that  rented  them  isn't 
moving  in.  Shall  I  rent  them  once  more?  I  don't  think  it  will  be 
necessary,  will  it  dear?  Because  you  can  keep  house  there  within 
a  month  or  six  weeks.  What  joy!" 

The  fact  that  George  gave  up  his  job  as  a  day  laboring  car¬ 
penter  and  made  preparation  to  start  a  business  of  his  own 
evidently  softened  the  intense  opposition  of  Grandmother's  fos¬ 
ter  parents,  for  his  letter  continues,  “August  tells  me  that  your 
uncle  does  not  seem  opposed  as  he  was  formerly."  And  he  adds, 
“With  joy  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  I  shall  have  a 
helpmate.  August  said  your  aunt  thinks  we  can  be  married  after 
Pentecost  if  we  want  to."  Then  George  suggests,  “Wouldn't  it 
be  better  if  I  came  over  now  and  asked  for  your  hand  or  talked 
with  your  aunt  instead  of  waiting  another  month?  But  do  as  you 
think  best.  If  your  aunt  should  speak  with  you,  tell  her  candidly 
about  everything,  except,  of  course,  not  about  our  corresponding 
with  one  another.  It  isn't  honest  not  to  tell  her  everything,  but 
the  dear  Lord  will  forgive  us.  May  God  help  us  to  bring  every¬ 
thing  to  a  good  close,  in  particular,  may  He  direct  your  uncle 
and  aunt.  With  God  all  things  are  possible." 

In  an  earlier  paragraph  George  had  suggested  that  Henriette 
drop  her  answer  to  this  letter  when  she  passed  him  on  Main 
Street  (Broadway)  between  Mason  and  Wisconsin  Avenue  near 
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the  Post  Office  on  the  following  Saturday,  but  he  closes  with,  “I 
suggested  you  drop  the  letter  when  you  are  passing  me,  but  I  feel 
that  is  taking  a  chance.  I  believe  it  is  better  if  I  go  to  the  Garden- 
House  at  8:30  after  you  have  sung  a  while  and  you  could  come 
up  for  a  minute  while  the  tenor  is  rehearsing/'  Grandmother  was 
practicing  with  the  Church  choir.  Then  he  proceeds,  “Dear 
Yettchen  you  are  afraid  of  your  Uncle,  but  meet  him  fearlessly 
if  he  again  says  anything  against  us.  With  your  permission  I  will 
go  up  to  your  home  and  again  beg  their  consent,  whatever  you 
think  best.” 

George  seemingly  received  no  answer  to  this  almost  frantic 
plea,  for  on  May  25th  he  asks  “But  dear  heart  why  don't  you  let 
me  hear  from  you?  Have  you  spoken  to  your  Aunt  about  it?  If 
you  didn't  have  the  courage  then  I  will  talk  to  her.”  This  he  did, 
and  on  June  5th  he  writes,  “I  told  your  Aunt  last  Sunday  just  how 
we  stood  toward  one  another.  She  said  if  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
your  Uncle  I  should  do  so  next  Sunday.  I  will  come  down  to 
your  house  at  half  past  two  to  talk  with  your  Uncle.  Although 
I  approach  the  meeting  with  a  throbbing  heart,  I  feel  so  coura¬ 
geous  and  know  that  God  has  answered  our  prayers,  for  I  am 
sure  that  your  Uncle  will  not  oppose  us  any  longer.  Oh  my  dear 
how  much  trouble  and  sorrow  I  cause  you!  I  am  not  worth  it 
but  will  surely  make  it  up  to  you  later  on,  you  will  get  a  good 
husband,  I  promise  you!” 

And  so  after  sixteen  long  months  their  prayers  were  answered, 
Uncle  Wolf,  that  big  bad  wolf,  finally  gave  his  grudging  consent, 
and  their  secret  engagement  was  announced  to  all  the  world. 
The  wedding  was  planned  and  arranged,  and  George  and  his 
Yettchen  were  married  by  Reverend  Miihlhauser  in  the  Grace 
Lutheran  Church  on  Saturday  the  16th  of  July  1864.  Mr.  Wolf 
did  not  attend  the  wedding,  but  Madam  Wolf,  who  loved  Hen- 
riette  dearly,  not  only  went  to  the  wedding  but  acted  as  Grand¬ 
mother's  bridal  attendant.  Among  the  friends  of  the  Grandpar¬ 
ents  who  attended  the  wedding  were  Carl  Leo,  Rosa  Schubert, 
Joseph  Graf  and  Katharina  Miihlhauser,  and  their  names  appear 
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Marriage  Certificate  of 
George  Brumder  and  Henriette  Brandhorst 


In  circle  “ The 
Brandhorst 


Old  Church"  in  which  George  Brumder  and  Henriette 
were  married  on  July  16y  1864  by  Pastor  Muehlhaeuser. 


George  and  Henriette 
Four  Weeks  after  Wed- 
ding. 


as  witnesses  on  the  marriage  certificate.  The  newlyweds  took  a. 
joyful  honeymoon  trip  to  Helenville,  Wisconsin,  where  they 
stayed  at  the  home  of  George's  sister  Anna  Maria  and  her  hus¬ 
band  Pastor  Gottlieb  Reim. 

Grandmother  was  a  devoted  and  wonderful  helpmate  for 
George,  sharing  all  his  troubles  and  triumphs  to  the  fullest  meas¬ 
ure,  and  George  was  a  good  husband  as  he  promised.  Because 
of  their  deep  affection  for  each  other  they  lived  a  very  happy 
life  together. 

After  their  wedding  George  and  Henriette  made  their  home 
in  the  one  story  building  that  Grandfather  had  bought  at  306 
West  Water  Street.  George's  bookstore  was  located  in  the  front 
of  the  building,  while  the  Grandparents  lived  in  rooms  to  the 
rear  of  this  dwelling  facing  the  Milwaukee  River.  In  these 
rooms  the  family  lived  for  twelve  years  and  their  first  eight 
children  were  born  here,  among  them  being  Amalie,  Ida,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Emma  and  Alfred  J.  This  building  was  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  street  in  the  center  of  the  block,  half  way  between 
Cedar  (Kilbourn)  and  State  Streets;  the  number  is  now  9 BO- 
932  Plankinton  Avenue.  The  furnishings  in  this  home  were  few 
and  simple.  The  Grandparents  had  little  money  and  what  they 
did  have  they  invested  in  the  bookstore.  Grandfather  was  not 
only  a  carpenter  but  also  a  good  cabinet  maker  and  with  his  own 
hands  he  built  much  of  the  furniture  for  his  home.  A  beautiful 
desk  and  some  of  the  chests  of  drawers  he  built  are  still  being 
used  by  our  family. 

George  and  Henriette  gave  all  their  attention  to  the  book¬ 
store.  Grandmother  was  truly  a  helpmate  to  George,  and  she 
spent  much  time  in  the  store.  When  Grandfather  would  go  on 
one  of  his  many  business  trips  to  Chicago,  Buffalo  or  New  York, 
Grandmother  would  take  full  charge  of  the  bookstore,  and  she 
handled  it  very  efficiently.  The  happiness  of  the  family  in  this 
home  was  suddenly  interrupted  when  a  great  sadness  entered 
their  lives.  Their  little  son  Alfred  William  who  was  but  four 
months  old  became  ill  and  died  on  August  29th,  1871.  The  doctor 
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said  his  death  was  due  to  “teething,”  but  this  is  hard  to  believe 
in  this  modern  day.  A  few  years  later  tragedy  struck  again  when 
their  two  infant  daughters,  Henriette  and  Ella,  passed  away  in 
quick  succession.  Henriette  was  afflicted  with  “cramps”  and  died 
on  August  10th,  1875,  at  the  age  of  two  months,  while  Ella 
succumbed  to  pneumonia  and  died  on  April  18th,  1876.  She  was 
barely  one  month  old.  Fortunately,  the  Grandparent's  deep  re¬ 
ligious  faith  helped  them  through  this  sorrow. 

Grandfather  had  opened  his  bookstore  in  the  spring  of  1864 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  began  printing  and  publishing 
German  church  books.  Over  the  following  ten  years  these  two 
undertakings  proved  to  be  profitable  and  growing  ventures.  In 
1874  George  began  publishing  the  German  language  newspaper 
called  the  “Germania.”  The  business  and  the  family  were  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  the  small  building  at  306  West  Water  Street 
was  bursting  at  the  seams.  So  with  the  income  from  his  book¬ 
store  and  printing  business  George  bought  a  three  story  brick 
building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  West  Water  and  Cedar 
Streets  (now  Plankinton  and  Kilbourn).  He  remodeled  this 
structure  to  his  needs  and  in  the  fall  of  1876  he  moved  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  family  into  this  new  Brumder  Building  whose  address 
was  286-288  West  Water  Street.  The  family  lived  on  the  second 
floor  with  entrance  by  an  outside  stairway  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  building  facing  Cedar  Street.  Sons  George  and  Herman  were 
born  in  this  home.  There  was  no  bridge  crossing  the  river  at 
Cedar  Street,  and  that  part  of  the  street  extending  from  West 
Water  to  the  river  was  used  by  the  family  as  their  front  yard  and 
playground. 

In  1882,  his  business  having  prospered,  George  bought  a  home 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and  Wells  Streets  where  the 
family  lived  until  the  spring  of  1893.  Its  address  was  204  Tenth 
Street.  It  was  a  spacious  two  story  frame  building  with  a  large 
barn  in  the  rear  and  extensive  lawn,  a  welcome  change  from  the 
downtown  city  streets.  It  was  here  that  Herbert  was  born.  Mr. 
Julius  Andrae  owned  the  property  to  the  east  adjoining  the  rear 
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of  Grandfather’s  home.  During  the  bicycle  fever  in  the  nineties 
Mr.  Andrae  had  a  bicycle  shop  adjoining  the  Germania  Building 
which  he  later  converted  to  an  Electrical  Supply  Company.  Un¬ 
der  the  able  management  of  his  sons  this  company  became  a 
very  large  and  prosperous  concern.  The  Andrae  family  were  very 
close  friends  of  the  Brumders,  and  their  children  remained  so 
throughout  their  lives.  The  Tenth  Street  home  was  located  in  a 
very  fashionable  section  of  Milwaukee  at  that  time.  Mr.  Hoel  H. 
Camp,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  lived  across  Tenth 
Street  to  the  west,  and  Alexander  Mitchell,  also  a  banker,  lived 
across  Wells  Street  to  the  south,  while  to  the  north  there  was  a 
large  red  brick  homestead  occupied  by  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Francis  W.  Noyes.  Large  shade  trees  adorned  all  these  well  kept 
properties. 

In  1892  George  bought  and  rebuilt  a  house  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Grand  Avenue  (Wisconsin  Ave.)  and  18th  Street. 
The  address  was  1728  Grand  Avenue.  This  home  occupied  the 
west  half  of  the  block  between  17th  and  18th  Streets,  while  on 
the  east  half  of  the  block  stood  the  magnificent  homestead  of 
Mr.  Rudolph  Nunnemacher  a  prominent  Milwaukee  Banker. 
The  family  moved  into  this  home  in  the  spring  of  1893.  It  was 
a  palatial  three  story  brick  residence,  typical  of  the  homes  of  that 
era,  having  large  rooms  with  parquet  floors  and  rare  wood  pan¬ 
elling  throughout  and  with  fine  carvings  in  the  first  floor  parlor, 
living  room,  library,  music,  and  dining  rooms.  The  home  had 
two  bedrooms,  a  toilet,  a  billiard-room,  a  playroom  and  two 
maids’  rooms  on  the  third  floor;  a  sewing  room,  six  bedrooms, 
and  one  large  bathroom  on  the  second  floor.  An  elegant  carved 
oak  stairway  wound  up  an  areaway  which  extended  from  the  first 
floor  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  It  was  lighted  by  a  large  varied 
colored  glass  ceiling  located  in  the  attic  just  below  a  skylight 
on  the  roof,  and  by  a  large  colored  glass  window  on  the  west 
wall  of  the  second  floor.  The  home  was  beautifully  furnished  and 
the  walls  were  adorned  with  many  lovely  oil  paintings  that  the 
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Grandparents  had  bought  in  Europe.  On  the  fine  carpets  lay 
oriental  and  tiger  rugs.  It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  home. 

The  homestead  was  steam  heated  with  three  coal  burning 
boilers  in  the  basement  which  also  housed  the  wine  cellar,  a 
laundry,  storage  rooms  and  the  maids  bath  and  toilet  room.  In 
the  evening  the  home  was  lighted  by  gas  fixtures  which  were 
later  changed  to  a  combination  of  gas  and  electricity.  Grand¬ 
father  usually  read  his  newspapers  in  the  library  by  the  light  of  an 
ornate  oil  lamp.  About  the  year  1900  a  wall  telephone  was 
installed  in  the  home,  the  kind  one  had  to  crank  to  get  the 
operator. 

It  was  in  this  lovely  home  that  tragedy  again  struck  when  their 
son  Alfred  J.  died  of  a  heart  ailment  on  April  24th,  1897.  He 
was  a  student  of  law  at  Yale  at  the  time.  And  here,  in  his  bed¬ 
room,  Grandfather  George  suffered  a  stroke  and  died  on  Mon¬ 
day  May  9th,  1910,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  eleven  months 
and  fifteen  days.  On  Monday  April  19th,  1924,  Grandmother 
died  in  this  same  room  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years  and  seven¬ 
teen  days,  after  a  short  illness.  She  left  surviving  her  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  eighteen  grandchildren  and  four  greatgrandchildren. 

Sisters  of  Grandfather  who  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  who  survived  him  were  Mrs.  Anna  Marie  Reim  of  New  Ulm, 
Minnesota,  Mrs.  Magdalena  Streissguth  of  Milwaukee,  Mrs.  Car¬ 
oline  Uhlhorn  of  St.  James,  Minnesota,  and  surviving  in  Ger¬ 
many  were  his  sister  Mrs.  Maria  Catharina  Kiefer  and  his  brother 
Friedrich  (Fritz)  Brumder.  Upon  Grandmother's  death  there 
were  no  brothers  or  sisters  surviving  her  in  this  country.  Survivors 
in  Europe  were  a  daughter  of  her  sister  Sophie  by  name  of  Elfride 
Moeller  and  Elfride’s  daughter  Else  Moeller,  also  three  daugh¬ 
ters  of  her  brother  Carl  by  name  of  Amalie  Reuthe,  Emilie 
Schaksmeier  and  Anna  Struck,  all  living  in  Germany.  There  was 
also  Marie  Brandhorst  who  lived  to  be  ninety  four  years  old,  she 
was  the  widow  of  Grandmother’s  brother  Carl  and  the  mother 
of  Amalie  and  Emilie.  Anna  was  the  daughter  of  Carl  by  his  first 
wife,  hence  a  half  sister  of  Amalie  and  Emilie. 
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Several  years  after  Grandmother’s  fatal  illness  the  Grand  Ave¬ 
nue  home  was  sold  for  a  very  nominal  sum  to  the  Milwaukee 
Childrens  Hospital  and  torn  down  by  them. 

During  her  lifetime  Grandmother  had  many  close  lifelong 
friends,  and  she  was  especially  fond  of  her  niece  Emma  Ross, 
whose  mother  was  Grandfather’s  sister  Magdalena.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Professor  Carl  Ross,  and  the  mother  of  twelve  children. 
Emma  Ross  was  Grandmother’s  junior  by  eighteen  years,  but 
they  were  inseparable  and  took  many  trips  together.  There  were 
also  Mrs.  Schumacher  (Skooney),  who  spent  her  time  in  Grand¬ 
mother’s  sewing  room,  and  Mrs.  Kressin,  Grandmother’s  laun¬ 
dress,  who  baked  all  the  wafers  for  the  Grace  Lutheran  Church’s 
communion  services,  and  whose  husband  often  helped  her  in 
these  chores.  Mrs.  Kressin  was  a  very  loyal  friend  of  Grand¬ 
mother  and  a  great  comfort  to  her.  In  addition  to  her  laundry 
work,  she  assisted  her  in  all  other  household  duties  and  helped 
in  the  care  of  the  children  who  loved  her  dearly. 

Almost  every  afternoon  Grandmother  would  have  a  four 
o’clock  “Kaffeklatsch”  with  her  daughters  and  with  Emma  Ross, 
Skooney,  or  Mrs.  Kressin,  and  sharing  the  coffee  and  pastries 
with  them  you  could  often  find  one  or  the  other  of  Grandmoth¬ 
er’s  intimate  friends,  among  whom  were  Tanta  Bernhard,  Helene 
Streissguth,  Bertha  Maercker,  Mrs.  Andrae,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs. 
Graef,  Mrs.  Fischer,  Mrs.  Frank  or  Mrs.  Goll. 

After  many  years  of  struggle  against  adversity  and  severe  com¬ 
petition  in  the  German  language  newspaper  publishing  business, 
our  Grandfather  George,  by  the  year  1890,  finally  began  to  reach 
the  goal  of  his  ambition,  namely,  to  become  the  leading  pub¬ 
lisher  of  German  language  newspapers  in  the  middle  west.  With 
success  now  assured,  he  felt  he  could  relax  a  bit  and  indulge  in 
the  heritage  of  his  forefathers  which  was  latent  within  him.  Most 
of  them  had  been  farmers.  His  father  had  been  a  teacher  and  a 
farmer,  so  he  too  was  going  to  be  a  publisher  and  a  farmer  and 
enjoy  his  last  days  in  the  good  old  family  tradition.  Hence  on 
March  31st,  1892,  George  purchased  seventy-four  acres  with  close 
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to  a  mile  of  lake  frontage  on  the  northwest  side  of  Pine  Lake 
located  about  twenty-eight  miles  west  of  Milwaukee  in  Wauke¬ 
sha  County.  On  this  property  there  was  a  small  two  story  frame 
house,  a  horse  and  carriage  barn  nearby,  and  a  small  red  boat¬ 
house  at  the  lake.  Later,  about  1898,  he  bought  the  sixteen  acre 
wooded  lot  adjoining  the  above  land  to  the  north  and  extending 
to  Highway  K.  He  named  this  summer  home  “Villa  Henrietta” 
in  honor  of  his  beloved  Yettchen. 

Upon  this  Pine  Lake  property  George  built  a  fine,  rambling, 
two  story  frame  summer  house  set  in  a  cluster  of  Norway  Spruce, 
a  cow  and  hay  barn  on  the  northwest  end  of  his  farm,  and  a 
chicken  coop  with  pigeon  loft  above  just  west  of  his  horse  and  car¬ 
riage  barn.  Some  of  the  family  can  remember  that  Villa  Henrietta 
had  a  huge  vegetable  and  flower  garden,  orchards  containing 
apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry  and  plum  trees,  a  fine  vineyard,  and 
like  all  residents  of  the  times,  George  built  a  separate  boathouse 
and  bathhouse.  The  former  at  first  contained  a  steam  launch 
with  wood  burning  boiler  which  was  later  replaced  by  the  grander 
naphtha  launch  named  “Alsacienne,”  seating  sixteen  passengers 
and  complete  with  removable  awning  top  for  inclement  weather. 
A  farm  boasted  of  fields  of  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  clover,  and 
of  milk  cows,  chickens,  ducks,  pigeons,  guinea  hens,  and  a  pair 
of  farm  horses  and  implements,  not  to  overlook  a  park  enclosure 
containing  two  live  deer.  In  the  huge  garden  which  was  located  in 
a  hollow  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  north  of  his  home 
George  raised  espalier  pears  which  grew  to  enormous  size.  He 
planted  all  known  varieties  of  vegetables  including  luscious  white 
asparagus.  He  loved  to  experiment,  and  one  summer  he  raised  a 
successful  crop  of  peanuts.  The  garden  was  always  filled  with 
beautiful  flowers  such  as  dahlias,  peonies,  gladioli,  lilies  of  the 
valley,  and  so  forth.  A  beautiful  trimmed  arborvitae  hedge  en¬ 
closed  the  south  and  west  border  of  the  garden  and  just  inside 
the  hedge  there  was  a  row  of  plum  trees  that  were  annually 
loaded  with  delicious  fruit.  On  a  slight  knoll  to  the  east  of  the 
garden  stood  a  vine  covered  iron  garden  house  and  about  fifty 
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feet  further  east  stood  the  boathouse.  This  lovely  garden  was 
Grandfather’s  great  delight. 

In  a  cluster  of  pine  trees  on  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
surrounding  country  George  built  a  high  tower  which  afforded 
a  view  of  six  lakes  and  many  miles  of  country  in  all  directions. 
When  Grandfather’s  day  was  done  he  would  often  climb  to  the 
top  of  his  tower  and  watch  the  many  beautiful  sunsets  in  the 
western  skies.  Upon  the  tower  was  a  tall  flagpole,  and  George 
never  failed  to  have  one  of  his  sons  raise  the  American  flag 
thereon  every  Sunday  morning.  This  tower  became  the  mecca 
of  many  a  noisy  picnic  group  from  Milwaukee,  and  after  George’s 
death,  lightning  having  severely  damaged  the  tower,  it  was  torn 
down. 

In  his  later  years,  following  the  noonday  lunch,  Grandfather 
would  draw  up  a  canvas  cot  and  take  a  nap  in  the  shadow  of  the 
spruce  trees  in  front  of  his  Villa  Henrietta  home  on  the  way  to 
the  bathhouse.  All  grandchildren  were  under  strict  orders  to  make 
no  noise  until  this  nap  was  over  for  fear  of  waking  Grandfather. 

The  summer  home,  like  the  one  in  Milwaukee,  had  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  of  the  times  including  a  wood  burning  range  in 
the  kitchen,  gas  jets  in  some  of  the  rooms,  and  a  gas  hot  water 
heater  in  the  bathroom,  all  actuated  by  a  gas  plant  located  in  the 
basement  and  naphtha  tanks  underground  outside.  At  night  the 
main  source  of  lighting  was  provided  by  candles  and  by  kerosene 
lamps,  especially  for  reading.  A  pump  in  the  boathouse  and 
storage  tanks  on  the  hillside  below  the  tower  provided  water  for 
the  home.  Ice  for  the  refrigerators  was  hauled  daily  by  wheel¬ 
barrow  from  the  icehouse  in  the  basement  of  the  barn.  This  ice¬ 
house  was  filled  every  February  with  ice  cut  in  two  foot  square 
blocks  by  hand  saws  on  the  frozen  lake  and  hauled  by  wagon 
or  sleighs  to  the  icehouse  where  it  was  stacked  in  a  solid  mass  and 
covered  on  all  sides  with  sawdust  to  keep  it  from  melting. 

George  and  Henriette  did  considerable  entertaining  in  their 
summer  home,  and  they  frequently  invited  their  life-long  friends 
for  a  weekend,  among  them  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Graef, 
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the  George  Martins,  the  Paul  Binners  of  Chicago,  the  Gustav 
A.  Zimmermanns  of  Chicago,  and  the  Theodore  Lamprechts  of 
New  York.  The  Grandparents  especially  enjoyed  the  company  of 
the  Lamprecht  and  the  Zimmermann  families  who  visited  them 
frequently  at  their  Tenth  Street  home  and  at  Pine  Lake.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Zimmermann  often  brought  their  four  children,  Walter, 
Herbert,  Amanda  (Dick)  and  Lilly  (Lee),  with  them.  A  very 
intimate  and  lifelong  friendship  developed  between  the  Zim¬ 
mermann  and  the  Brumder  children,  and  the  survivors  of  these 
children  enjoy  each  others  company  to  this  day;  Dick  Rock- 
wood’s  many  visits  are  ever  looked  forward  to  with  real  pleasure. 
Occasionally  Praeses  Philip  von  Rohr,  head  of  the  Wisconsin 
Lutheran  Synod  who  lived  in  Winona,  Minnesota  would  visit 
the  Grandparents.  He  was  a  tall,  impressive  looking  man  with  a 
flowing  white  beard,  very  serious  minded  but  blessed  with  a  fine 
sense  of  humor.  His  son  Hugo,  who  worked  for  Grandfather, 
was  a  life-long  friend  of  all  the  family  and  known  to  them  as 
good  old  "Hooks.”  Annually  Grandfather  had  a  picnic  for  all  his 
employees  at  "Villa  Henrietta,”  and  on  these  most  enjoyable 
occasions  "Hooks”  was  always  the  master  of  ceremonies.  Hooks’ 
two  brothers,  Edmund  and  Rev.  Adolph  von  Rohr,  with  their 
respective  wives,  Mayme  and  Ida,  are  also  close  friends  of  the 
Brumder  family.  Edmund  von  Rohr  and  son  Herbert  have  been 
intimate  friends  and  hunting  companions  for  close  onto  fifty 
years. 

George’s  love  for  horses  was  known  all  over  the  community, 
and  he  never  rested  until  he  had  a  pair  of  "chestnuts”  that  would 
beat  every  other  carriage  team  on  the  road  for  he  did  not  enjoy 
swallowing  their  dust;  that  they  had  to  swallow  his  did  not  bother 
him  too  much.  Like  many  other  home  owners  on  Pine  Lake, 
the  menfolk  were  driven  by  carriage  to  the  railroad  depot  at 
Nashotah  every  morning  and  called  for  as  they  alighted  from  the 
famous  "Club  Car”  in  the  evening.  The  Club  Car  was  owned 
by  a  group  of  business-men  living  at  the  Waukesha  County  lakes. 
They  formed  a  club  and  bought  a  private  car  which  was  attached 
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George  Brumder’s  Building  at  286-288  West  Water  Street  and  his 
homestead  on  second  floor  with  entrance  bv  outside  stairway  1876  to  1882. 

Grandfather  is  standing  to  right  in  main  doorway.  Grandmother  is  at  left 
on  second  floor  balcony. 
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I  Ienriette  and  George  Brumder  about  1875. 


The  home  at  204  Tenth  Street  where  family  lived  from  1882  to  1892. 


Above :  West  (front)  and  South  exposure. 
Below:  West  and  North  exposure. 


The  Brunider  Sons  about  1890  at  10th  Street  Home 
William,  Herman,  Herbert,  George  and  Alfred. 


The  Brunider  Daughters  about  1890  at  10th  Street  Home 

Ida,  Emma,  Amalie. 


parents  from  1893  until  their  deaths. 


Interiors  of  Grand  Avenue  Home. 
Above:  Entrance  Hallway. 
Below:  Living  Room. 


Interiors  of  Grand  Avenue  Home. 

Above:  Music  Room  with  bust  of  Grandfather  in  rear  of  piano. 
Below:  Dining  Room  Fireplace. 


Four  Generations 

Daughter  Ida  J.  Merker 

Great  Granddaughter 

Polly  Messinger  Asmuth 

Granddaughter  Gertrude 
Merker  Messinger  Winkler 

Grandmother 

Henriette  Brumder 


Three  Generations 

Grandfather  George 
Brumder 

Son  William  C.  Brumder 

Grandson  William  G. 
Brumder 


Grandmother  and  Mrs.  Schumacher  at  the  Pine  Lake  Landing — 1921. 


Emma  Ross — Grandmother — 
Daughter  Emma  in  Europe  1913. 


Villa  Henrietta — 1900 


Grandfather  named  his  place  “ Villa  Henrietta”  in  honor  of  his 

beloved  Yettchen. 


Grandfather  built  his  home  on  the  shores  of  Pine  Lake.  Picture  includes 

view  of  Garden. 


Grandfather  built  a  fine,  rambling,  two  story  frame  summer  house  set  in  a  cluster  of  Norway  Spruce. 


The  landing  in  front  of  the  summer  home. 


View  of  Pine  Lake  and  summer  home  from  top  of  the  tower. 


Grandfather's  first  automobile,  a  1904  Peerless. 


Daughter  Emma  in  Alsatian  Costume.  Taken  while  she  was  in  Alsace 
with  her  parents  and  brother  Alfred  in  188 9. 
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to  the  rear  of  the  morning  and  evening  trains  going  to  and  from 
Milwaukee  daily  except  Sunday.  It  was  a  great  convenience  for 
the  “tired  business-man’'  as  the  trains  in  those  days  were  usually 
crowded  and  many  travellers  had  standing  room  only. 

Every  spring  when  the  family  moved  from  Milwaukee  to  the 
Pine  Lake  summer  home,  George,  with  his  coachman  and  one 
of  his  sons,  drove  his  five  horses  and  carriages  to  the  country 
over  the  dusty  roads,  paying  toll  at  the  tollgate  one  half  mile  west 
of  the  Halfway  House,  and  stopping  at  Goerkes  Corners  for 
refreshments,  rest  and  water  for  the  horses,  then  continuing  the 
trek  through  Pewaukee  and  Hartland  to  Pine  Lake.  This  trip 
consumed  about  a  half  day. 

When  in  1904  George  bought  his  first  automobile,  a  “Peer¬ 
less,”  he  did  not  care  to  drive  the  car  and  left  that  up  to  his  sons, 
but  about  1906  he  bought  a  “one  lunger”  Cadillac  roadster  which 
he  attempted  to  drive  with  most  disastrous  results  however,  as 
he  ran  into  the  side  of  his  house.  So  he  went  back  to  his  horses 
and  “left  the  driving  to  us,”  his  sons.  He  had,  however,  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  driving  his  horses  until  his  death. 

When  Grandfather  took  his  first  trip  in  his  new  Peerless  auto¬ 
mobile  in  1904  he  had  his  son  Herman  drive  him  and  his  “Yett- 
chen”  to  Jefferson  and  Helenville  to  ride  upon  the  road  from 
Helenville  to  Waukesha  that  he  had  walked  over  in  1858  on  his 
way  to  Milwaukee,  and  on  the  road  that  they,  as  newlyweds,  had 
travelled  over  on  their  honeymoon  in  1864.  The  late  Robert  A. 
(Bob)  Uihlein  was  fortunate  to  have  been  with  them  on  this 
first  auto  trip  and  I  will  let  him  describe  it  for  you:  “One  of  the 
most  pleasant  days  I  ever  spent  was  with  your  brother  Herman 
in  a  Peerless  Car.  He  took  his  father  and  mother  along,  and  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  Ida  Merker  was  along.  We  drove 
out  from  Nashotah  to  Jefferson,  and  just  north  of  Jefferson,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road,  lived  an  old  German  newspaper  friend. 
We  stopped  and  visited  him.  We  made  a  big  swing  through 
Waukesha  county  and  duplicated  your  Father’s  wedding  trip. 
Every  little  while  your  dad  would  get  excited  and  would  call  to 
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his  wife,  'Henrietta,  you  remember,  here  we  saw  two  deer/  and  at 
another  spot,  'Here  we  saw  five  deer/  The  country  was  alive  with 
game.  I  suppose  the  wedding  trip  was  roughly  100  years  ago. 
Then  we  drove  on  the  road  from  Helenville  to  Waukesha  that 
your  father  had  walked  over  in  the  late  50's  on  his  way  to  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  he  told  us  how  homesick  he  was  at  that  time.  We 
had  a  beautiful  day,  and  a  picnic  basket,  and  everybody  had  a 
grand  time,  returning  to  Pine  Lake  in  time  for  supper.  Those 
were  great  days/' 

The  "old  German  newspaper  friend”  that  Bob  mentioned  was 
Francis  A.  Hoffmann,  referred  to  later  in  this  story. 

As  the  years  went  by  a  longing  began  to  grow  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Grandparents  to  visit  the  homes  they  had  left  so  many  years 
ago  and  where  they  had  spent  their  childhoods  with  their  parents, 
their  brothers  and  sisters;  so  in  April  1889  they  decided  to  take 
their  first  trip  to  Europe.  Their  departure  was  made  most  en¬ 
joyable  by  a  rousing  send  off  by  all  the  family  and  a  large  group 
of  employees  who  recited  German  verses  and  sang  farewell  songs. 
Their  daughter  Emma  and  son  Alfred  accompanied  them  on  the 
trip,  and  they  spent  many  delightful  days  visiting  their  families 
and  old  school  friends  in  Minden,  Hille  and  Breuschwicker- 
sheim.  While  here  they  celebrated  Grandfather's  fiftieth  birthday 
on  May  24th  and  their  silver  wedding  anniversary  on  July  16th. 
Then,  after  travelling  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  they 
returned  home  in  August  to  be  welcomed  by  all  their  children 
and  Grandfather's  employees,  who  greeted  them  by  parading 
about  the  home  on  Tenth  Street  singing  songs  of  joyful  welcome. 
While  her  parents  were  abroad  daughter  Amalie,  who  worked 
in  Grandfather's  office,  kept  her  father  fully  informed  on  all 
developments  in  the  business.  In  the  following  years  they  visited 
their  birthplaces  several  times,  and  on  one  of  these  trips,  in  1907, 
the  Grandparents  took  their  daughters  Ida  and  Emma,  and  Ida's 
three  children  with  them.  In  1909  the  Grandparents  took  their 
final  trip  together  to  Europe,  accompanied  by  Emma  and  her 
sister  Ida's  daughter.  In  Breuschwickersheim  Grandfather  cele- 
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brated  his  last  birthday  in  the  home  where  he  was  born  seventy 
years  before.  The  festivities  were  concluded  by  a  sumptuous  din¬ 
ner  party  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris  in  Strassburg  attended  by  Grand¬ 
father's  brother  and  sisters,  their  children,  and  his  old  school 
friends  and  other  acquaintances.  It  was  an  historic  occasion  which 
was  written  up  in  several  newspapers  in  Germany  with  eulogies 
to  his  successful  career  as  the  leading  publisher  of  German  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  in  America.  The  Hotel  de  Paris  is  still  in  oper¬ 
ation,  having  been  redecorated  as  late  as  May  1959. 

After  their  visit  in  Breuschwickersheim  Grandfather  took  his 
little  group  of  travelers  to  Bad  Wildungen  located  in  Hessen, 
Germany  where  they  relaxed  while  Grandfather  enjoyed  the 
famous  Wildungen  baths. 

Upon  their  return  to  Villa  Henrietta  from  this  last  trip  to 
Europe,  the  Grandparents  received  a  rousing  welcome  from  the 
family  including  the  grandchildren.  A  sign  “Herzliches  Will- 
kommen”  spelled  out  in  flower  garlands  spanned  the  walk  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  steps  from  the  driveway  turn-around  to  the  porch  of 
the  country  home.  The  Grandparents  brought  gifts  for  all  the 
family  and  each  grandchild  received  a  gunmetal  case  chime 
time-striking  pocket  watch.  It  was  a  grand  occasion. 

The  union  of  George  and  Henriette  Brumder  was  blessed  with 
eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  survived  them. 

NAME  BORN  DIED 


Amalie  Christine 

Apr. 

29, 

1865 

Mar. 

8, 

1959 

Ida  Johanna 

Apr. 

27, 

1867 

Aug. 

26, 

1935 

William  Charles 

Oct. 

8, 

1868 

June 

4, 

1929 

Emma  Dorothea 

July 

12, 

1870 

Alfred  William 

Apr. 

16, 

1871 

Aug. 

29, 

1871 

Alfred  Julius 

Apr. 

9, 

1874 

Apr. 

24, 

1897 

Henriette  Mathilda 

May 

28, 

1875 

Aug. 

10, 

1875 

Ella 

March 

1876 

Apr. 

18, 

1876 

George  Fredrick 

May 

27, 

1878 

Herman  Otto 

May 

21, 

1880 

Jan. 

4, 

1950 

Herbert  Paul 

July 

21, 

1885 
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The  Grandparents  first  born  child,  Amalie,  was  named  after 
Grandmother's  foster  parent  Amalie  Wolf  who  was  so  very  good 
to  Grandmother,  and  their  first  born  son,  William,  was  named 
after  Rev.  William  Streissguth  with  whom  Grandfather  lived 
and  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  grateful  for  his  kindness. 

The  Grandparents  were  extremely  religious  in  their  Lutheran 
faith.  They  took  great  interest  in  building  up  the  Grace  Luth¬ 
eran  Church,  the  church  where  they  met,  where  they  were  mar¬ 
ried,  and  which  remained  their  church  throughout  their  lives. 
They  were  devout  members  of  this  church,  taking  part  in  all  its 
activities.  George  had  charge  of  all  its  financial  matters,  and 
Grandmother  became  head  of  its  Frauenverein  (women's  so¬ 
ciety),  as  her  foster  mother  Mrs.  Amalie  Wolf  had  been  before 
her.  After  Grandmother's  passing  her  daughter  Mrs.  Amalie 
Mayer  was  chosen  to  take  her  place  as  head  of  the  Frauenverein, 
the  highest  honor  the  church  could  bestow  upon  its  women 
members.  During  the  Grandparent's  lifetime  the  pastors  of  the 
church  were  Rev.  Johannis  Muelhaeuser,  Rev.  Theodore  Jaekel 
and  Rev.  Carl  Gausewitz.  All  three  ministers  were  intimate 
friends  of  the  Grandparents  and  they  spent  many  happy  hours 
in  each  other’s  company.  The  Grandparents  went  to  church  re¬ 
ligiously  every  Sunday  and  insisted  that  their  children  join  them 
in  the  services.  While  Grandfather  loved  a  vacation  from  church 
in  the  summertime,  he  was  not  always  granted  that  privilege, 
because  Grandmother,  with  her  famous  expression,  “Du  gehst 
zur  Kirche”  (You  are  going  to  church)  would  get  him  to  drive 
to  Hartland,  some  seven  miles  away,  to  attend  a  tiny  Lutheran 
village  church.  On  other  Sundays  no  one  could  leave  the  break¬ 
fast  table  before  Grandmother  had  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible, 
and  she  insisted  that  grace  be  spoken  before  every  meal.  The 
Grandparents  sent  their  children  to  the  German  parochial  school 
conducted  by  the  Grace  Lutheran  Church,  which  carried  them 
through  the  sixth  grade.  All  subjects  were  taught  in  the  German 
language  by  male  teachers.  Here  verily,  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  were  taught  to  the  tune  of  the  hickory  stick,  and  many 
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Grandmother  as  head  of  the  Grace  Lutheran  Church's  Frauenverein  is 

also  its  chief  hnancial  accountant. 


children  had  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  a  good  thrashing  for  not 
knowing  their  lessons  or  misbehaving.  The  school  also  had  classes 
in  English  reading,  writing  and  literature  that  were  conducted 
by  an  English  teacher.  Annually,  at  the  close  of  the  school  term 
about  the  first  of  July,  the  school  and  the  church  would  have 
an  all  day  picnic.  The  children  were  assembled  at  the  school, 
then,  led  by  a  little  German  band,  they  would  parade,  two  by 
two,  with  flags  waving,  to  the  famous  Schlitz  Park  about  two 
miles  away  at  Eighth  and  Walnut  Streets.  Here  the  children 
would  play  all  kinds  of  games;  racing  in  potato  bags,  climbing 
greased  poles,  and  the  like.  There  were  also  stands  with  the  cane 
you  ring  the  cane  you  get,  grab  bags,  nigger  babies  to  be  knocked 
over  with  baseballs,  merry  go  rounds,  etc.  Childhood  sweethearts 
would  climb  up  the  ornate  tower  on  top  of  a  high  knoll  in  the 
park,  while  the  older  generation,  including  our  Grandparents, 
would  gather  around  tables  in  the  large  hall  drinking  beer  and 
coffee,  eating  the  goodies  brought  by  all  the  parents  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  tunes  of  the  little  German  band. 

In  addition  to  their  interest  in  the  church,  the  Grandparents 
took  a  tremendous  pride  in  the  Milwaukee  Hospital  which  was 
run  by  Lutheran  Sisters,  and  they  helped  support  that  institution 
all  their  lives.  They  were  also  instrumental  in  the  founding  of 
the  Lutheran  Altenheim  (Home  for  Aged)  and  contributed  con¬ 
siderably  to  its  success. 

When  Grandmother  became  feeble  in  her  old  age  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Emma  took  charge  of  all  household  duties,  and  she  discharged 
them  with  great  unselfishness  and  efficiency.  Grandmother  was 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  had  Emma  at  her  side. 

Grandmother  Henriette,  although  outwardly  a  placid  and 
serene  person,  had  a  forceful  character,  and  her  husband  George 
always  deferred  to  her  wishes.  From  the  time  he  opened  his 
bookstore  in  1864  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  always  sought  her 
advice  and  counsel  whenever  he  took  any  major  steps  or  had  any 
knotty  problems  to  solve.  Grandfather  trusted  Grandmother's 
sound  judgment  and  her  understanding  of  people.  She  was  an 
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unusually  gifted  woman,  both  intellectually  and  spiritually,  and 
she  was  sought  out  by  many  friends  for  her  advice  and  counsel. 
She  was  a  vital  force  in  home,  church,  and  among  those  whose 
lives  she  touched.  She  was  definitely  the  power  behind  the 
throne,  and  played  a  major  part  in  Grandfather  George  Brum- 
der’s  success. 

Grandmother’s  major  concern  throughout  her  life  was  to  keep 
her  family  a  closely  knit  unit,  and  she  always  implored  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  love  and  trust  each  other  and  to  avoid  those  suspicions, 
jealousies  and  envies  which  destroy  the  intimacy  of  so  many 
families.  Grandmother’s  death  was  a  great  loss  to  her  family,  and 
her  devotion  and  counsel  has  been  greatly  missed  by  all. 

Grandfather  was  a  disciplinarian,  but  withal  he  had  a  kindly, 
understanding  nature  and  an  even  tempered  disposition.  He 
had  a  deep  love  for  his  Yettchen,  and  in  all  the  years  they  never 
had  an  argument.  He  also  had  great  affection  for  his  children  and 
disciplined  them  through  kindness  rather  than  by  sterner  meas¬ 
ures.  Although  he  became  a  very  wealthy  man  this  success  did 
not  change  his  nature  in  the  least.  The  friends  he  had  during  his 
early  struggles  remained  his  intimate  companions  throughout  his 
lifetime.  He  was  ever  a  frugal,  modest  man  and  lived  the  simple 
life;  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  was  truly  his  motto. 

Grandfather  and  Grandmother  loved  good  music  and  they 
could  be  found  in  the  audience  of  a  grand  opera  or  a  symphony 
concert.  Champagne,  wine  and  beer  they  enjoyed  moderately, 
and  of  course  they  never  smoked.  Grandfather  did  not  play  cards 
or  indulge  in  any  sport,  but  he  did  enjoy  driving  fast  and  spirited 
horses,  and  he  got  great  pleasure  out  of  his  farm  at  Pine  Lake. 
From  the  day  of  planting  through  harvest  time  he  spent  all  his 
spare  hours  on  the  fields  and  in  the  garden.  Grandfather  planted 
hundreds  of  fruit  and  shade  trees  on  his  property  and  enjoyed 
strolling  along  the  many  paths  he  had  cleared  through  his  woods. 

The  pioneer  instinct  of  confidence  in  himself,  the  desire  to  be 
master  of  his  own  destiny  and  be  his  own  boss  caused  Grand¬ 
father  George  Brumder  to  open  his  bookstore  in  1864.  His  office 
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hours  began  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  ended  at  six  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  but  he  always  came  home  at  noon,  for  he  loved  his  Yett- 
chen’s  cooking,  then  after  a  short  nap  he  returned  to  his  desk. 
Grandfather  had  very  keen  business  judgment  and  he  was  also 
a  good  judge  of  human  nature.  He  surrounded  himself  with  men 
of  outstanding  character.  He  was  a  strong  character  himself 
which  normally  would  lead  to  clashes  but  this  was  not  true  in  his 
case,  in  fact  a  strong  bond  of  friendship  developed  between  his 
leading  executives  and  himself  which  grew  into  deep  respect  and 
affection  for  each  other.  Grandfather  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
delegating  authority  to  his  executives  then  giving  them  a  free 
hand  to  handle  the  work  assigned  to  them.  He  enjoyed  the  re¬ 
spect  of  all  his  employees,  and  they  loved  to  work  for  him.  He 
was  indeed  a  dynamic  leader  of  men.  Grandfather  was  a  splendid 
example  of  that  God-fearing,  sturdy  pioneer  stock  that  played 
such  a  vital  part  in  the  building  of  this  nation. 

Both  Grandparents  enjoyed  strong  constitutions  and  except 
for  minor  discomforts  such  as  colds  and  the  like  were  never  ill. 
Upon  arising  early  one  morning  and  while  sitting  on  his  bed 
Grandfather  suffered  a  stroke  and  died  without  uttering  a  word. 
Grandmother  was  with  him  at  the  time  and  it  was  a  heartbreak¬ 
ing  shock  for  her.  Grandmother's  death  occurred  after  she  had 
contracted  a  severe  cold  which  she  was  not  able  to  withstand  due 
to  the  infirmity  of  her  age,  jj_j[  839 1_4 

Upon  the  death  of  George  Brumder  on  May  9th,  1910,  the 
family  was  honored  to  receive  condolences  from  William  How¬ 
ard  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States,  Graf  Bernstorff,  Am¬ 
bassador  from  Germany,  James  Davidson,  Governor  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  from  many  other  prominent  citizens  of  this  nation. 

Summing  up  these  Grandparents,  it  is  a  tribute  to  their  char¬ 
acter  that  they  not  only  raised  a  large  family  under  some  very 
trying  conditions  and  amassed  a  sizable  fortune ,  but  that  they , 
by  their  example ,  left  us  a  sound  heritage  of  honesty ,  integrity , 
and  a  fine  attitude  toward  their  fellow  men. 

This  is  a  real  challenge  to  us,  their  heirs! 
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CHAPTER  II 


GEORGE  BRUMDER’S  BUSINESS  CAREER 


As  previously  mentioned,  soon  after  arriving  in  Milwaukee  in 
1857  George  Brumder  began  his  business  career  by  helping  a 
farmer  at  Helenville,  Wisconsin,  clear  his  land,  then,  after  re¬ 
turning  to  Milwaukee,  he  continued  to  clear  land  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  until  the  fall  of  1859  when  he  joined  a  construction 
company  and  became  a  foreman  of  a  crew  which  laid  the  tracks 
of  the  first  street  railway  in  Milwaukee.  Soon  thereafter,  in  1860, 
he  became  a  carpenter,  working  for  contractor  Pilger  until  the 
spring  of  1863,  at  which  time  he  prepared  to  start  a  bookstore 
which  opened  for  business  on  May  15th,  1864  at  306  West  Water 
Street  (now  930-932  Plankinton  Avenue).  This  bookstore 
catered  mainly  to  immigrant  Germans  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
When  Grandmother  married  George  in  July  1864  she  gave  him 
her  life  savings  of  $500.00  to  help  him  finance  the  bookstore. 
The  business  prospered,  and  in  the  fall  of  1864  George  added  a 
small  book  printing  department  to  his  enterprise.  He  rented 
space  in  a  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  West  Water  and 
Cedar  Streets  (Plankinton  and  Kilbourn)  for  his  presses.  At  the 
beginning  his  printing  was  confined  mainly  to  Lutheran  Church 
books,  such  as  bibles,  hymnbooks  and  catechisms,  and  such  books 
printed  late  in  1864  show  G.  Brumder  as  publisher. 

In  later  years  he  also  printed  many  books  in  the  English  lan- 
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guage,  and  his  crowning  effort  was  the  printing  of  “Our  Birds  of 
Song  and  Beauty”  by  Henry  Nehrling,  custodian  of  the  Public 
Museum  of  Milwaukee.  This  book  was  published  in  1893.  It 
consists  of  two  large  volumes  and  is  illustrated  with  beautiful 
color  plates  of  all  our  native  birds. 

In  1868  George,  together  with  his  brother-in-law  Rev.  William 
Streissguth,  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  small  German  lan¬ 
guage  magazine  type  weekly  called  “Der  Familienfreund”  (The 
Family  Friend). 

For  ten  years  Grandfather's  bookstore  and  his  publishing  en¬ 
terprises  were  growing  steadily  and  it  was  the  success  of  these 
ventures  that  caused  Grandfather  to  be  selected  to  rescue  an¬ 
other  publication  from  apparent  failure,  and  this  launched  him 
upon  that  publishing  business  which,  thereafter,  became  the  ven¬ 
ture  of  his  life. 

To  understand  this  offer  and  its  subsequent  effects,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  back  some  years  to  recall  the  influx  of  the  European 
immigration,  particularly  that  from  Germany  after  the  year  1848. 
To  serve  this  inflowing  European  population,  newspapers,  in  the 
several  languages  of  these  immigrants,  sprang  up  freely.  So,  too, 
we  see  the  growth  of  newspapers  in  the  German  language  serving 
their  destiny  to  promote  religious  and  American  political  knowl¬ 
edge  and  acquainting  the  German  immigrants  with  American 
institutions  and  ideals,  while  giving  them,  in  the  only  language 
with  which  they  were  conversant,  news  items  of  their  former 
home  and  of  the  world  at  large. 

In  1848  there  was  quite  a  religious  upheaval  in  Germany,  and 
large  numbers  of  its  people,  owing  to  their  republican  ideals, 
their  religious  beliefs  or  for  their  personal  safety,  emigrated  to 
the  United  States.  Among  these  immigrants  there  were  many 
religious,  well  educated  and  highly  intellectual  Germans.  Once 
started  this  German  migration  to  America  continued  for  many 
years  thereafter.  To  provide  a  newspaper  in  their  language  and 
to  protect  the  sensibilities  of  those  immigrants  who  maintained 
their  adherence  to  the  Protestant  church,  a  number  of  influential 
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Protestants  of  Milwaukee,  among  them  many  ministers  of  Ger¬ 
man  Lutheran  churches,  gathered  together  in  the  year  1873  to 
organize  the  German  Protestant  Printing  Association,  and  to 
publish  a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  for  which  they  selected 
the  name  “Germania/'  They  began  to  publish  a  weekly  which 
made  its  first  appearance  on  June  18th,  1873,  then  later  in  the 
year  they  also  published  a  daily  “Germania,"  which  was  first 
printed  on  November  10th.  By  this  time  the  officers  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  had  decided  to  enter  the  lucrative  farming  field  by  is¬ 
suing  a  farm  paper  which  they  called  “Der  Hausfreund,"  (The 
Home  Companion),  which  made  its  appearance  on  November 
12th,  1873. 

The  Articles  of  Association  of  the  German  Protestant  Printing 
Association  were  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin  on  April  11th,  1873.  The  organizers  were  H.  O.  R. 
Siefert,  John  Esch  and  Wm.  G.  A.  Kellner.  It  had  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $10,000,  consisting  of  1000  shares  of  a  par  value 
of  $10.00  each.  Among  other  things,  the  Articles  provided  for 
fifteen  directors,  a  sure  formula  for  failure.  Article  4,  outlining 
the  policy  of  the  paper,  read  as  follows:  “In  regard  to  its  political 
tendency,  the  Paper  to  be  published  by  the  Company  shall  take 
a  strictly  independent  position.  It  shall  be  edited  in  a  truly 
Christian  Spirit  in  accordance  with  positive  Christian  Principles, 
and  shall  not  contain  anything  that  goes  against  the  fundamental 
doctrines  and  truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary, 
shall  it,  in  general  defend  Christianity,  when  and  where  neces¬ 
sary,  but  at  the  same  time  strictly  avoid  all  confessional  controver¬ 
sies."  The  organizers  did  not  want  the  paper  to  become  involved 
in  the  ever  continuing  doctrinarial  disputes  among  the  various 
Lutheran  synods.  Grandfather  was  a  stockholder  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  having  bought  three  shares  from  the  Association  on  June 
3rd,  1873,  but  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
business.  Oddly  enough,  some  of  the  papers  published  by  the 
Association  were  printed  on  Grandfather  Brumder's  presses 
which  were  housed  on  the  southeast  corner  of  West  Water  and 
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Cedar  Streets.  The  Associations  office  and  presses  were  also  lo: 
cated  in  this  building. 

The  officers  of  the  German  Protestant  Printing  Association 
were  Charles  Eissfeldt,  President,  George  Schmidt,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  H.  O.  R.  Seifert,  Secretary,  and  W.  Petermann,  Treasurer. 
All  four  were  members  of  the  board  of  directors  and  all  were 
ministers  of  various  Lutheran  Synods,  as  were  also  most  of  the 
other  eleven  members  of  the  board.  The  Synods  represented  by 
these  ministers  were  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Buffalo,  Reformed 
Congregation  and  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  West,  and  one 
member  of  the  board  was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
George  Koeppen  was  the  editor  of  the  weekly  and  daily  “Ger¬ 
mania,^ ”  and  Francis  A.  Hoffmann  edited  the  farm  paper  under 
the  pen  name  of  “Hans  Buschbauer,”  and  his  wife  Cynthia  as¬ 
sisted  him,  writing  under  the  name  of  “Frau  Grete.”  George 
Koeppen  in  the  first  issue  of  the  “Germania”  speaks  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  paper  as  follows:  “To  maintain  the  religious  princi¬ 
ples  handed  down  to  the  Germans  in  America  by  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  that  religion  is  the  spring  of  life  and  that  devotion  to 
God  is  a  precious  heritage  of  the  Germans,  and  that  it  shall  be 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  preserve  this 
heritage  for  their  children  and  children's  children.”  And  that 
“the  Germania  is  not  a  church  paper,  but  is  to  represent  all  Evan¬ 
gelical  Christians,”  and  that  “it  was  also  to  be  an  independent 
political  newspaper.” 

However,  this  undertaking  by  the  German  Protestant  Printing 
Association  did  not  prosper;  the  money  originally  provided  had 
disappeared  in  deficits,  and  obligations  that  could  not  be  met  had 
accumulated. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  distress  that  George  Brumder  was 
sought  out.  And  so  it  happened  that  on  Tuesday  September  8th, 
1874,  at  the  age  of  thirty  five,  he  entered  into  a  co-partnership 
agreement  with  Gustav  Wollaeger  and  Charles  Eissfeldt  by 
which  they  organized  the  Germania  Publishing  Company,  each 
owning  a  one-third  share  of  the  company  and  each  originally  con- 
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FOUNDING  THE  GERMANIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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tributing  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash  for  working  capital.  This 
newly  formed  company  took  over  the  assets  of  the  German  Prot¬ 
estant  Printing  Association  agreeing  to  pay  $6,000.00  for  its  phys¬ 
ical  assets  and  to  assume  the  Association's  liabilities  amounting 
to  $5,075.79  in  payment  of  all  other  assets.  By  entering  upon  this 
endeavor  Grandfather  courageously  ventured  his  gradually  accu¬ 
mulated  resources  in  the  attempt  to  continue  the  publication  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  “Germania,"  and  the  farm  paper  “Der 
Hausfreund.”  Grandfather  ran  the  company,  while  his  associates 
took  no  active  part  in  the  management.  George  Koeppen  con¬ 
tinued,  in  the  employ  of  Grandfather,  as  editor  of  the  “Ger¬ 
mania"  weekly  and  daily,  and  Francis  A.  Hoffmann  remained  as 
his  editor  of  “Der  Hausfreund."  Gustav  Wollaeger  was  the 
father  of  Thekla  who  married  Grandfather's  son  George  in  1901, 
and  Charles  Eissfeldt  had  been  president  of  the  German  Protes¬ 
tant  Printing  Association  and  was  a  friend  of  Grandfather. 

In  the  beginning  Grandfather  had  a  very  arduous  time  and 
the  papers  continued  to  show  losses  from  operation.  His  part¬ 
ners  began  to  lose  confidence  in  Grandfather  and  in  his  ability 
to  make  a  success  of  the  venture.  So  on  November  19th,  1874, 
Gustav  Wollaeger  sold  his  one  third  share  of  the  business  to 
George  Koeppen  for  $1,600.00  and  on  November  30th,  1875, 
Charles  Eissfeldt  disposed  of  his  one  third  interest  to  Grand¬ 
father  for  $2,715.95,  with  George  Koeppen  consenting  to  Grand¬ 
father  having  a  two  thirds  voice  in  the  control  of  the  business. 
Then  on  July  13th,  1880,  Grandfather  became  the  sole  owner  of 
the  Germania  Publishing  Company  when  he  bought  Koeppen's 
share  of  the  business  for  an  unstated  amount  that  Koeppen  owed 
Grandfather  “as  shown  by  his  books  of  account."  The  amount 
was  probably  somewhat  over  $4,000.00,  for  in  July  1879  Koeppen 
gave  Grandfather  a  lien  on  his  interest  in  the  company  to  cover 
his  indebtedness  to  Grandfather  in  the  amount  of  $3,690.78. 

When  Grandfather  began  to  operate  the  business  in  1874 
growth  of  the  circulation  soon  followed;  nevertheless  it  proved  a 
difficult  undertaking,  and  for  four  years  the  question  of  success 
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George  Brumder  in  his  office  a t  286-288  West  Water  Street  about  1885 


or  failure  hung  in  the  balance.  A  financial  statement  of  the  Ger¬ 
mania  Publishing  Company,  dated  August  1st,  1878,  showed 
that  the  two  partners  had  invested  $7,399.98  in  the  business. 
Grandfather's  share  being  $4,933.32  and  Koeppen's  $2,466.66. 
But  instead  of  a  surplus  the  balance  sheet  showed  a  deficit  of 
$6,962.61  due  to  losses  from  operation  incurred  during  the  first 
four  years.  Grandfather's  and  Koeppen's  investments  were  almost 
wiped  out,  and  the  partners  were  in  a  critical  financial  situation. 
The  weekly  Germania  was  making  a  small  profit,  but  this  was 
more  than  offset  by  losses  incurred  by  the  daily.  So  after  days 
and  nights  of  figuring  and  fretting  Grandfather  decided  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  daily  paper  on  August  31st,  1878,  and  this  move 
proved  to  be  the  solution  of  his  financial  problem  for  the  weekly 
slowly  but  gradually  became  a  very  prosperous  venture.  This  was 
probably  the  most  important  decision  that  Grandfather  ever 
made  during  his  entire  business  career  for  it  spelled  the  difference 
between  failure  and  success.  If  Grandfather  had  not  made  this 
vital  decision  who  knows  what  the  status  of  the  Brumder  Family 
in  America  would  be  today. 

The  influx  of  German  immigrants  continued,  the  potential 
field  of  readers  widened,  and  the  natural  acumen,  industry  and 
incessant  effort  of  George  Brumder  permitted  him  to  acquire  a 
larger  share  of  the  developing  field  than  was  the  fortune  of  his 
many  competitors,  and  there  were  truly  many,  for  about  thirty 
German  language  newspapers  began  publication  in  Milwaukee 
between  the  years  1844  and  1895,  and  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty  were  published  throughout  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the 
first  one  being  the  Wiskonsin-Banner  issued  in  Milwaukee  on 
September  7th,  1844.* 

On  June  4th,  1884,  George  changed  the  name  of  the  weekly 
farm  paper  “Der  Hausfreund"  to  “Der  Haus  und  Bauernfreund," 
(The  Home  and  Farm  Companion). 

As  sole  owner  of  the  business  Grandfather  was  personally  liable 

*  Source:  Oehlert’s  “Guide  to  Wisconsin  Newspapers  1833—1957" 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 
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for  all  the  debts  of  the  company,  so  to  correct  this  situation  he 
decided  to  form  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  The  Germania  Publishing  Company  was  thereupon 
incorporated  on  Thursday  December  27th,  1888,  with  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  $250,000.00,  consisting  of  2,500  shares  with  a  par 
value  of  $100.00  each.  However  only  1,000  shares  were  subscribed 
for  and  subsequently  issued.  The  organization  meeting  was  held 
on  January  7th,  1889,  and  George  subscribed  for  998  shares,  while 
two  of  his  employees,  Gustav  Herrscher  and  Augustus  Ross, 
each  subscribed  for  one  enabling  share.  Grandfather  turned  over 
all  the  assets  of  his  business  to  the  corporation  for  $100,000.00 
and  received  998  shares  of  its  stock  in  payment  therefore,  and 
the  corporation  agreed  to  pay  a  rental  fee  of  $5,000  per  year  for 
space  in  Grandfather's  building.  As  soon  as  the  stock  became 
his  property  George  issued  one  share  to  each  of  his  daughters 
Amalie  and  Ida.  Thereupon  George  and  his  two  daughters  were 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Grandfather  was  chosen 
President,  it  being  “Resolved  that  the  corporation  elect  only  one 
officer,  a  president,  who  shall  act  as  secretary  and  cashier  also, 
unless  he  be  given  a  temporary  assistant."  After  Mr.  Herrscher 
and  Mr.  Ross  had  transferred  their  shares  to  Mr.  George  Brum- 
der,  the  meeting  adjourned.  In  this  manner  the  Germania  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  was  launched  on  its  brilliant  corporate  career. 
In  fact  George  Brumder's  several  ventures,  the  bookstore,  the 
book  printing  business  and  his  two  newspapers  the  weekly  Ger¬ 
mania  and  the  weekly  farm  paper  Haus  und  Bauernfreund,  all 
operating  under  the  name  of  the  Germania  Publishing  Company, 
were  by  now  so  successful  that  on  February  1st,  1889,  ten  and  one 
half  years  after  Grandfather  made  his  fateful  decision  of  August 
31st,  1878,  the  company  showed  a  net  worth  of  $304,088.00  and 
Grandfather's  personal  estate  had  grown  to  well  over  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  His  assets  included  stock  of  the  Ger¬ 
mania  Publishing  Company,  real  estate,  mortgages,  notes  receiv¬ 
able  and  other  stocks  including  250  shares  of  stock  in  the  Con- 
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The  Germania  float  in  front  of  Grandfather's  building  at  286-288  West  Water  street  about  to  join 
the  4th  of  July  Parade  in  1882.  Note  outside  stairway  to  second  floor  where  Grandparents  lived. 


Germania  Building 


cordia  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Grandfather  was  by  now  a  pros¬ 
perous,  self-made-man. 

On  October  15th,  1889,  Grandfather  changed  the  Germania 
weekly  issued  every  Wednesday,  to  a  semi-weekly  issued  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday.  This  move  resulted  in  a  very  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  paper's  circulation.  Having  become  successful  in 
the  weekly  field,  and  with  five  competitive  German  language 
dailies*  being  issued  in  Milwaukee,  George  decided  to  re-enter 
this  field,  and  so  on  September  15th,  1891,  he  again  issued  the 
evening  daily  “Germania"  which  became  an  immediate  success. 
In  a  very  short  period  of  time  it  was  recognized  as  the  largest 
German  language  daily  in  Milwaukee,  however  the  semi-weekly 
“Germania"  remained  by  far  the  largest  and  most  influential  of 
George's  publications. 

In  1876  George  moved  his  business  from  306  West  Water 
Street  to  the  rebuilt  Brumder  Building  at  the  corner  of  West 
Water  and  Cedar  Streets,  and  in  the  same  year  he  added  a  bind¬ 
ery  to  his  establishment.  Then  in  1896  George  built  the  eight 
story  Germania  (Brumder)  Building  on  the  south  side  of  Wells 
Street  between  West  Water  and  Second  Streets,  and  the  business 
was  housed  therein. 

On  January  26th,  1897,  George  Koeppen,  George's  great  edi¬ 
tor,  died,  and  his  loss  was  keenly  felt  by  Grandfather.  Koeppen 
had  been  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  daily  and  weekly  papers.  When 
he  died  Dr.  Oehler  became  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  daily  and  Dr. 
Duemling  was  engaged  as  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  weekly.  In  1898 
Emil  von  Schleinitz  replaced  Dr.  Oehler  and  he  remained  in  this 
position  until  illness  forced  him  to  retire  in  April  1917.  Gustav 
Haas  joined  Grandfather's  editorial  staff  in  1895  as  Managing 
Editor  of  the  daily.  When  von  Schleinitz  retired  in  1917  Haas 

*  The  five  competitive  dailies  were:  the  Seebote,  the  Herold,  the  Freie 
Presse  (later  Abendpost),  the  Reformer,  and  the  Abendzeitung  (later 
Vorwarts).  In  following  years  the  Herold  absorbed  the  Seebote,  the  Ger¬ 
mania  absorbed  the  Abendpost,  the  Reformer  discontinued  publication, 
the  Vorwarts  became  a  weekly,  and  finally  the  Germania  absorbed  the 
Herold. 
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was  made  editor  in  Chief  of  the  daily,  and  when  Dr.  Duemling 
resigned  in  the  same  year  Haas  became  Editor  in  Chief  of  the 
weekly  also.  Gustav  Haas  remained  our  Editor  in  Chief  until  the 
demise  of  the  daily  Milwaukee  Herold  (Germania)  in  October 
1932. 

In  September  1897  George  bought  a  daily  published  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  by  Mr.  Paul  Bechtner  called  the  “Abend-Post,”  and 
thereafter  named  his  daily  the  “Germania  und  Abend-Post.”  The 
Abend-Post  also  had  a  Sunday  edition  called  the  “Sontags  Jour¬ 
nal”  which  enjoyed  a  considerable  circulation,  and  this  was  the 
primary  reason  why  George  bought  this  paper.  Shortly  after  this 
purchase  George  issued  his  first  Sunday  edition  on  September 
19th,  1897,  under  the  name  of  “Germania  Sontags  Post.”  On 
April  1st,  1898,  George  changed  the  name  of  the  daily  “Ger¬ 
mania  und  Abend-Post”  to  “Germania-Abendpost.” 

“The  Lincoln  Freie  Presse,”  a  weekly  newspaper  with  a  large 
circulation,  published  by  the  Press  Publishing  Company  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska,  and  owned  by  a  Mr.  F.  H.  Nagle,  was  acquired 
by  George  through  purchase  in  1904.  Under  George’s  direction 
and  the  able  management  of  his  friend  Henry  Enderis  this  pub¬ 
lication  became  very  prosperous  for  many  years.  Son  William 
played  a  major  part  in  the  decision  to  purchase  this  paper,  for 
without  his  urging  this  deal  may  never  have  been  made. 

When  Grandfather  took  possession  of  the  “Germania”  Weekly 
in  1874  it  had  a  circulation  of  about  12,000  subscribers  which 
figure  had  grown  to  21,000  in  1879.  By  1888  its  readers  had  in¬ 
creased  to  94,500,  and  in  1910  combined  circulation  of  the 
“Germania”  and  the  “Lincoln  Freie  Presse”  weeklies  was  over 
300,000,  while  the  daily  “Germania”  enjoyed  a  circulation  of 
32,000.  A  truly  remarkable  record  for  German  language  news¬ 
papers  in  America.  The  subscription  lists  showed  that  the  week¬ 
lies  had  readers  not  only  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  but  also  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  Argentina,  Brazil,  South  Africa,  and 
all  parts  of  Europe  with  German  populations.  This  success  was, 
of  course,  due  to  Grandfather’s  outstanding  business  acumen 
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and  to  the  great  writing  talent  of  his  editors.  Except  for  the  first 
four  or  five  years,  Grandfather  never  had  any  serious  financial 
problems,  because  subscriptions  to  his  paper  were  always  pay¬ 
able  in  advance  thereby  providing  ample  funds  for  the  operation 
of  his  business.  To  encourage  prompt  payment  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  to  gain  new  subscribers,  Grandfather  offered  premiums 
in  the  form  of  German  almanacs  and  story  books,  crockery,  cut¬ 
lery,  farm  tools,  and  many  other  items  of  that  nature  so  useful 
to  the  immigrant  farmers  and  their  wives. 

In  1906  George  absorbed  his  largest  competitor  in  the  daily 
field,  the  “Milwaukee  Herold,”  a  morning  paper,  which  had  been 
started  by  W.  W.  Coleman  on  September  21st,  1861.  W.  W. 
Coleman  died  in  1887  and  thereafter  the  paper  was  published  by 
his  two  sons  Edgar  W.  and  Harry  H.  Coleman.  In  1899  the 
Herold  had  absorbed  the  “Seebote”  a  German  language  daily 
newspaper  published  in  Milwaukee  since  1851  by  Peter  V.  Deu- 
ster  and  his  son  Hugo.  The  latter  was  a  lifelong  friend  of  Col. 
William  C.  Brumder.  At  that  time  Peter  V.  Deuster  was  living 
in  a  home  that  Grandfather  had  helped  construct  while  he  was 
making  his  living  as  a  carpenter,  and  they  often  enjoyed  remi¬ 
niscing  about  this.  To  consummate  the  consolidation  of  the  Ger¬ 
mania  daily  and  the  Herold  daily  a  new  corporation  was  formed 
called  the  Union  Press  Company,  and  the  Colemans  received  a 
minority  stock  holding  for  their  interest  in  the  Herold.  At  the 
time  of  the  consolidation  the  Herold  was  published  under  the 
name  of  “Herold-Seebote.”  Only  the  evening  daily  “Germania- 
Abendpost”  and  the  Sunday  paper  were  transferred  by  Grand¬ 
father  to  this  company.  The  morning  “Herold-Seebote”  and  the 
evening  “Germania-Abendpost”  which  were  published  by  the 
Union  Press  Company,  controlled  by  Grandfather,  continued  to 
appear  under  their  respective  names,  but  the  “Germania  Sontags 
Post  was  changed  to  “Milwaukee  Sontags  Post,”  and  it  was 
made  available  to  the  subscribers  of  both  the  Herold  and  the 
Germania.  On  February  23rd,  1909,  the  name  of  the  Union 
Press  Company  was  changed  to  Germania  Herold  Association, 
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but  this  involved  no  change  in  the  publication  of  the  papers. 
George  continued  to  publish  the  semi-weekly  “Germania,”  the 
weekly  farm  paper  “Der  Haus  und  Bauernfreund”  and  all  his 
other  papers  under  the  name  of  the  Germania  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  also  controlled  the  bookstore,  the  book  printing 
and  bookbinding  departments. 

George  kept  on  buying  other  papers  from  time  to  time,  and  so 
it  came  about  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1910,  George 
Brumder  owned  the  most  extensive  line  of  German  language 
newspapers  in  America.  The  papers  acquired  by  purchase  or  con¬ 
solidation  during  his  lifetime  were  as  follows: 


Name  of  Paper 

Issued 

Location 

Germania 

Daily  &  weekly 

Milwaukee 

Haus  und  Bauernfreund 

Weekly 

Milwaukee 

Die  Abend  Post 

Daily  &  Sunday 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  Herold- 

Seebote 

Daily 

Milwaukee 

Lincoln  Freie  Presse 

Weekly 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Deutches  Volksblatt 

Daily  &  weekly 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Die  Rundschau 

Weekly 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Deutche  Warte 

Weekly 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Famielien  Blatter 

Weekly 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Deutch-Americanishe 

Farmersfreund 

Weekly 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Sheboygan  Zeitung 

Daily 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Most  of  these  newspapers  were  acquired  by  Grandfather  to 
strengthen  his  position  as  the  leading  publisher  of  German  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  in  America,  but  he  purchased  the  Chicago 
papers  not  only  to  serve  the  German  speaking  population  of  that 
area  but  also  to  prevent  these  papers  from  going  out  of  business 
due  to  poor  management. 

While  George's  newspapers  were  his  first  concern,  he  also  con¬ 
tinued  his  bookstore,  book  printing  and  book  binding  depart- 
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ments.  For  two  decades,  beginning  in  1864,  Grandfather  pub¬ 
lished  more  German  language  books  than  any  other  concern  in 
the  Northwest.  It  was  customary  for  him  to  offer  a  book  as  a 
premium  for  a  year's  prepaid  subscription  to  the  weekly  Ger¬ 
mania  and  the  farm  paper.  There  were  hundreds  of  these  books 
printed  by  Grandfather  during  his  forty-seven  years  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  but  unfortunately  they  were  not  preserved.  In 
later  years  George  added  to  his  book  publishing  business  by 
entering  the  job  printing  field. 

As  previously  mentioned,  his  bookstore  at  first  occupied  the 
front  of  his  building  at  306  West  Water  Street.  In  1876  it  was 
moved  to  the  front  of  the  first  floor  at  286-288  West  Water 
Street.  When  the  business  was  transferred  to  the  new  Germania 
(Brumder)  Building  in  1896,  the  bookstore  was  located  on  part 
of  the  ground  floor  facing  West  Water  Street.  In  1903  the 
Germania  National  Bank  was  organized  by  Grandfather,  and  he 
located  the  bank  on  the  West  Water  Street  side  of  his  building. 
To  make  room  for  the  bank  the  bookstore  was  moved  into  a 
building  owned  by  George  adjoining  the  Germania  Building  on 
Second  Street.  When  this  latter  building  was  rented  to  another 
party  in  1935  the  bookstore  was  relocated  in  a  rented  building 
on  the  south  side  of  Wells  Street  three  doors  west  of  Second 
Street.  For  many  years  the  bookstore  was  managed  by  Hugo 
Merker,  and  when  he  resigned  in  1907  Charles  Herrmann,  a 
son  of  one  of  Grandfather's  foremen,  managed  the  bookstore 
until  it  was  finally  closed  in  1942.  Thus  ended  Grandfather's  first 
business  venture,  which  he  had  started  after  receiving  his  Yett- 
chen's  approval  seventy-eight  years  before. 

The  growth  of  George  Brumder's  business  was  outwardly  typi¬ 
fied  in  the  successive  buildings  that  housed  his  publications,  and 
when  the  Germania  (now  Brumder)  Building  was  built  in  1896 
it  figured  as  the  largest  office  building  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee. 
When  Grandfather  began  the  construction  of  the  Germania 
Building,  Mr.  Camp,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  asked 
Grandfather  if  he  could  not  induce  him  to  borrow  funds  from 
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his  bank  with  which  to  finance  the  new  building.  It  gave  Grand¬ 
father  great  satisfaction  to  tell  Mr.  Camp  that  he  was  construct¬ 
ing  his  building  without  the  use  of  any  borrowed  funds,  either 
by  way  of  mortgage  or  bank  loans. 

As  he  himself  often  said,  George  Brumder’s  success  was  not 
due  solely  to  his  own  efforts,  but  to  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
employees  of  the  organization  inspired  by  George’s  dynamic  per¬ 
sonality;  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  fitting  tribute  that  the 
assistance  of  his  Editor-in-Chief  George  Koeppen  and  his  editor 
of  the  farm  paper,  Francis  A.  Hoffmann,  should  especially  be 
mentioned.  George  Koeppen,  a  highly  educated  man,  was  a  re¬ 
markable  character  who  joined  George  at  the  beginning  of  his 
publishing  career.  He  was  a  scion  of  the  German  aristocracy 
who  left  his  country  due  to  political  pressure.  In  Germany  his 
name  was  Graf  Von  Haeseler  and  he  was  a  cavalry  officer  in  the 
Prussian  Army.  He  changed  his  name  on  arrival  in  America.  He 
was  a  man  of  exceptional  power  and  democratic  ideals,  and  he 
had  a  marvelous  command  of  the  German  language.  His  political 
tact  and  understanding  of  American  institutions  made  him  a 
most  valuable  editor,  and  with  George  Brumder’s  shrewdness  in 
business  matters  together  they  built  up  a  newspaper  enterprise 
that  eclipsed  all  others.  Like  George  Koeppen,  Francis  A.  Hoff¬ 
mann,  editor  of  Grandfather’s  farm  paper,  joined  Grandfather 
when  he  entered  the  publishing  field.  He  too,  was  a  highly  edu¬ 
cated  man  and  he  wielded  tremendous  power  in  directing  and 
influencing  the  lives  of  the  German  farm  immigrant.  His  out¬ 
standing  talent  in  his  chosen  field  of  farming,  and  the  aid  of  his 
wife  Cynthia  who  so  ably  helped  the  farm  women  with  their 
home  problems,  made  the  Hoffmanns  the  outstanding  editors  in 
the  German  language  farm  paper  field.  All  their  writing  was  done 
on  their  “Riverside  Farm”  near  Jefferson,  Wisconsin  where  they 
lived.  Again,  as  was  the  case  with  the  “Germania,”  George  Brum- 
der  with  his  business  ability  and  Francis  A.  Hoffmann  with  his 
great  writing  talent  and  his  knowledge  of  farm  economics  and 
animal  husbandry,  were  able  to  build  up  the  “Haus  und  Bauern- 
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freund”  to  the  largest  and  most  influential  German  language 
farm  paper  in  America. 

When  George  Brumder  took  out  his  first  Citizenship  papers 
and  foreswore  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  he  did  so 
with  his  whole  heart  and  conscience.  He  would  tell  his  children 
with  great  pride  of  his  good  fortune  in  being  placed  in  a  position 
to  render  America  a  real  service  by  acquainting  the  immigrant 
with  the  American  spirit  and  its  institutions  and  thereby  making 
him  a  good  American  citizen.  This  inestimable  service  and  the 
leaning  toward  the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party,  coupled 
with  the  recognition  of  the  influence  of  his  publications  through 
many  states  of  the  central  west,  inevitably  brought  about  politi¬ 
cal  recognition.  Although  he  had  many  offers  to  enter  politics, 
it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  preferred  not  to  enter  politi¬ 
cal  life  nor  to  impair  the  independence  and  influence  of  his 
publications  by  close  personal  association  with  political  organ¬ 
izations. 

In  1889  the  Republican  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  Wm.  Demp¬ 
ster  Hoard,  had  the  republican  controlled  legislature  pass  the 
famous  "Bennett  Law”  requiring  the  "three  RY'  and  American 
history  to  be  taught  in  English  in  all  Wisconsin  schools.  Since 
practically  all  of  the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  parochial  schools 
were  conducted  in  the  German  language  this  Bennett  law  was 
considered  an  attempt  to  destroy  these  schools.  Grandfather's 
newspapers  had  faithfully  supported  the  Republican  Party  and 
helped  to  keep  that  party  in  power  for  many  years,  but  in  the 
gubernatorial  election  of  1890  he  vigorously  opposed  the  Re¬ 
publicans  and  wholeheartedly  supported  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nee  for  governor,  George  W.  Peck,  who  promised  to  repeal  the 
Bennett  law.  Peck  was  carried  into  office  on  an  aroused  wave  of 
resentment  fomented  by  The  Germania.  The  law  was  promptly 
repealed.  It  was  a  great  victory  for  Grandfather. 

That  George  Brumder  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the 
German  element  in  our  country  is  attested  by  the  following  in¬ 
vitations  he  received  from  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
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who  sought  his  advice  and  counsel  on  midwestern  political 
problems: 

An  invitation  to  an  interview  with  President  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  received  from  his  secretary,  as  follows: 


WHITE  HOUSE, 

WASHINGTON. 

March  31,  1903* 

Ify  dear  Siri 

The  President  expects  to  be  in  Milwaukee  os 
Friday,  April  3rd,  from  2s05  ?•!!•»  until  old* 
night,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see  you  on  that 
occasion* 

If  necessary,  use  this  lotter  as  a  pass,  in 
order  to  reach  hia# 


Secretary  to  the  Preeldent* 


Mr.  George  Brunder, 

Setmnia  Building, 
Milwaukee,  Wit* 
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And  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  the  White  House  with  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Taft,  by  personal  letter  from  the  President,  as 
follows: 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

February  26,  1910. 

Personal  and 
Confidential* 

M y  dear  Mr.  Bruotderi 

This  mail  carries  an  invitation  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Brumder  to  come  to  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  which 
X  expect  to  give  to  the  Speaker  and  Miss  Cannon  on  the 
3rd  of  March. .  X  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  pres* 
ent  as  representing  the  Germans  of  Wisconsin.  I  hare 
spoken  to  Senator  Stephenson  about  your  coming. 


Very  sincerely  yours 


Mr.  George  Brumder, 

proprietor  of  the  Germania, 
Milwaukee,.  Wisconsin* 

Sndosure* 
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President  McKinley,  on  his  several  visits  to  Milwaukee,  also 
sought  out  Grandfather  and  they  spent  many  hours  in  con¬ 
ference  together. 

In  1903  George  had  as  his  attorney  a  Mr.  Henry  J.  Killilea 
who  was  also  legal  adviser  for  some  of  the  high  officials  of  the 
American  Baseball  League.  The  Boston  club  had  not  been  doing 
very  well,  and  the  owners  wanted  to  drop  the  club.  The  league 
officials  asked  Mr.  Killilea  to  help  them  find  someone  willing 
to  take  over  the  club,  with  the  official's  assurance  that  they  would 
give  the  club  some  very  good  players.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
George  Brumder  became  the  owner  of  the  Boston  American 
League  Baseball  Club.  The  team  turned  out  to  be  so  good  that 
it  won  the  American  League  pennant  for  1903.  Although  George 
was  no  baseball  fan,  it  was  amusing  to  see  him  daily  turn  first  to 
the  sports  page  of  the  newspaper  to  see  what  his  team  had  done 
the  day  before.  Naturally  he  was  thrilled  when  his  team  won  the 
pennant,  but  he  was  even  more  thrilled  when  he  sold  the  club 
the  following  winter  to  a  Boston  syndicate  at  a  handsome  profit. 

Grandfather  had  many  and  various  experiences  while  running 
his  newspapers.  Among  these  was  an  altercation  with  a  group  of 
Lutheran  clergy  which  was  brought  about  when,  in  1896,  the 
daily  Germania  began  printing  theatre  ads,  which  all  the  other 
newspapers  in  Milwaukee  had  been  doing  for  some  time.  This 
group  of  Lutheran  ministers  began  to  boycott  the  paper  because 
of  these  ads  by  urging  their  congregation  from  the  pulpit  to  stop 
reading  the  Germania.  Son  William  thereupon  made  a  house  to 
house  survey  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Germania  and  discovered 
that  the  readers  had  no  thought  of  dropping  the  paper  because 
of  these  theatre  ads.  When  the  clergy  were  confronted  with  this 
survey  they  dropped  the  boycott  immediately.  Grandmother,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  took  a  very  active  part  in  this  altercation 
writing  many  scathing  letters  to  the  several  ministers  who  were 
the  leaders  of  this  boycott,  and  in  one  of  these  letters  she  told  a 
clergyman  that  she  was  a  far  better  Christian  than  he  was. 

Besides  being  head  of  his  publications,  George  Brumder  was 
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President  of  the  Concordia  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Germania  National  Bank  which  he  founded  in  1903. 
After  his  death  his  son,  William  C.  Brumder,  succeeded  him  as 
President  of  the  Bank.  In  1917  the  name  of  the  bank  was 
changed  to  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  early  in  the  thirties 
it  was  merged  with  the  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank.  Grand¬ 
father  also  held  a  considerable  amount  of  real  estate  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  elsewhere,  which  he  acquired  from  time  to  time,  and  he 
had  a  substantial  stock  interest  in  Pressed  Steel  Tank  Company, 
Federal  Rubber  Company,  and  several  other  corporations. 

The  end  of  George  Brumder's  business  life  occurred  suddenly 
on  the  ninth  day  of  May,  1910.  Fitting  tributes  to  his  achieve¬ 
ments  and  the  feeling  of  loss  to  the  community  were  given 
expression  in  many  of  the  country's  newspapers,  in  notes  of  con¬ 
dolence  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  many  lead¬ 
ing  officials  and  citizens  of  this  nation,  and  by  the  flag  at  half 
mast  on  the  City  Hall. 

A  biography  of  Wisconsin  citizens  published  by  the  Lewis 
Publishing  Company  in  Chicago  in  1914  contains  the  following 
eulogy  of  our  grandparent  George  Brumder:  "If  the  city  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  had  wished  to  express  through  the  character  of  one  citizen 
its  best  ideals  of  thought  and  action  during  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  no  one  man  could  have  represented  those 
ideals  so  broadly  and  fully  as  the  late  George  Brumder.  His  death 
on  May  9th,  1910  marked  the  passing  of  a  citizen  of  remarkable 
character  and  activities  and  a  great  benefactor.  As  a  journalist 
he  was  without  peer  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  not  only  the 
state  but  the  nation.  He  also  had  business  ability  of  an  excep¬ 
tional  type  and  through  his  long  career  acquired  both  wealth 
and  influence,  which  he  wisely  diverted  and  applied  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  a  man  of  many  interests  and 
accomplishments,  and  one  of  the  most  honored  and  valued  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Wisconsin  metropolis.  His  character  was  the  posi¬ 
tive  expression  of  a  strong  and  loyal  nature.  His  name  looms 
large  in  connection  with  the  civic  and  business  history  of  Mil- 
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waukee,  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  established  his 
home  in  the  pioneer  days,  and  where  he  rose  through  his  ability 
and  efforts  to  a  place  of  commanding  influence,  and  where  he 
held  secure  vantage  ground  in  popular  confidence,  esteem  and 
admiration.  In  the  domain  of  newspaper  publication  and  edi¬ 
torial  control,  Mr.  Brumder  was  long  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  figures  in  Wisconsin  and  he  stood  as  a  noble  type 
of  the  self-made  man.  He  became  a  representative  of  that 
splendid  German  element  which  has  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  history  of  Wisconsin.  He  gained  large  success  through 
his  endeavors,  and  left  the  fine  heritage  of  a  name  and  reputation 
untarnished  and  without  the  slightest  blemish." 

And  finally,  as  stated  in  the  “History  of  German  Newspapers 
in  Milwaukee,"  “who  can  dispute  the  truthfulness  when  in  sum¬ 
mary  it  is  said  that  Milwaukee,  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  in 
fact  the  entire  Northwestern  part  of  this  country,  were  made 
better  places  in  which  to  live,  produced  better  citizens  of  Ger¬ 
man  descent,  and  enjoyed  happier  homes,  because  George  Brum¬ 
der  for  many  years  published  a  German  language  newspaper 
which  preached  deep  religious  principles,  glorified  the  sanctity 
of  the  home  and  stressed  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  in¬ 
herent  in  true  American  Citizenship." 
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CHAPTER  III 


POSTSCRIPTS  AND  ANECDOTES 

GRANDFATHER'S  FARM  PAPER 
"DER  HAUS  UND  BAUERNFREUND" 


Just  as  Grandfather's  weekly  German  language  newspapers  ex¬ 
ercised  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  political,  religious  and 
cultural  views  of  the  German  speaking  population  of  that  era, 
his  weekly  farm  paper  was  also  instrumental  in  preaching  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  immigrant  for  his  adopted  homeland.  But  in 
the  main  it  taught  the  farmer,  through  advice  and  counsel  to  be 
a  more  proficient  individual  in  his  chosen  field. 

The  Germania  weekly,  at  its  inception  in  1873,  was  primarily 
a  newspaper,  but  it  also  devoted  much  space  to  German  fiction 
and  literature  besides  offering  farm  and  rural  information  and 
useful  hints  from  its  farm  editor,  Francis  A.  Hoffman,  who  wrote 
under  the  pen  name  of  "Hans  Buschbauer."  The  writings  of 
Hans  Buschbauer  "met  with  such  popular  acclaim  by  readers  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  rural  areas  that  the  management  of  the  German  Prot¬ 
estant  Printing  Association  soon  considered  the  advisability  of 
publishing  a  separate  paper  devoted  entirely  to  these  subjects."1 
This  resulted  in  the  creation  on  November  12,  1873,  of  the 
weekly  farm  paper  called  "Der  Hausfreund"  (The  Home  Com¬ 
panion).  "This  weekly  paper  came  out  as  an  ‘Unterhaltungs 
Blatt'  (entertainment  paper),  and  its  columns  were  devoted  to 
literature,  fiction,  useful  hints  and  information  on  farming,  cook¬ 
ing,  preserving,  and  the  subject  of  home  economics  generally. 
It  carried  no  general  news  items  and  only  in  later  years  devoted 
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any  space  to  advertising/’2  This  farm  paper  and  the  Germania 
were  separate  and  distinct  publications,  and  they  were  available 
through  separate  subscriptions  or  in  combination  at  a  club  rate. 
After  George  Brumder  and  his  associates  took  over  the  assets 
of  the  German  Protestant  Printing  Association,  Hans  Buschbauer 
continued  as  the  editor  of  the  farm  paper.  The  Germania  weekly 
continued  to  print  its  farm  department  in  contracted  form  how¬ 
ever,  under  the  guidance  of  Hans  Buschbauer.  At  this  time 
Grandfather  added  another  feature  to  both  the  Germania  weekly, 
and  Der  Hausfreund  under  the  title  of  “Fur  unsere  Frauen  und 
Jungfrauen”  (For  our  Women  and  Maidens).  This  feature  was 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Hoffmann,  the  editor’s  wife,  under  the  pen 
name  of  “Frau  Grete.”  “This  was  quite  a  variety  column  and 
contained,  among  other  things,  ‘What  the  well  dressed  woman 
wears  for  Easter,  and  how  to  make  it’;  ‘All  kinds  of  useful  knowl¬ 
edge  for  the  housewife’;  ‘How  to  keep  a  man  in  good  humor,’ 
etc.,  etc.  It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  visualize  how 
avidly  these  items  were  absorbed  by  our  early  rural  German  im¬ 
migrant  women  for  whom  this  was  about  the  only  source  of 
reading  material  available  besides  their  Bible,  and  who  very  likely 
had  but  few  friends  and  those  probably  living  miles  away.  Many 
an  early  cookbook  was  made  up  of  clippings  from  ‘Grete’s’ 
recipes  and  many  a  tasty  meal  was  prepared  from  them.”3 

In  response  to  demands  from  rural  subscribers  a  section  on 
farming,  animal  husbandry,  and  bee  keeping  was  added  on  June 
4th,  1884,  not  long  after  Grandfather  became  the  sole  owner  of 
the  paper.  On  this  same  day  the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed 
from  Der  Hausfreund  to  “Der  Haus  und  Bauernfreund”  (The 
Home  and  Farm  Companion).  In  keeping  with  this  change,  the 
paper  began  to  devote  considerable  space  to  display  advertising 
from  concerns  having  new  types  of  machinery  for  the  farmer  to 
help  make  his  task  an  easier  one. 

Francis  A.  Hoffmann,  “Hans  Buschbauer,”  the  editor,  was  a 
practical  farmer  who  was  engaged  in  making  his  living  as  an 
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actual  farmer  on  his  Riverside  Farm  located  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rock  River  about  one  mile  north  of  the  city  of  Jefferson, 
Wisconsin,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  children.  The  State 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station  was  not  yet  in  existence  "and 
so  a  practical  adviser  connected  with  their  own  German  language 
paper  to  whom  they  could  present  their  problems,  large  or  small, 
was  a  great  boon  to  these  early  German  settlers.”4  Mrs.  Hoff¬ 
mann,  "Frau  Grete,”  Mr.  Hoffmann’s  co-editor,  gave  the  Ger¬ 
man  farmers’  wives  excellent  practical  hints  and  advice  on  most 
all  problems  pertaining  to  the  rural  home,  including  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  preservation  of  all  sorts  of  foods.  Stores  were  often 
a  long  distance  from  home,  the  roads  were  bad,  and  trips  to  the 
store  were  made  about  every  two  weeks  or  so.  "Canned  goods 
were  not  available  and  managing  a  household  on  a  farm  in  those 
days  required  good  planning,  knowledge  and  skill.  No  pamphlets 
from  the  Agricultural  Department  were  available,  but  a  letter  to 
'Frau  Grete’  would  bring  the  desired  help  and  information. 
Likewise  a  letter  to  'Hans’  would  aid  in  solving  problems  per¬ 
taining  to  farming,  breeding,  feeding,  diseases,  or  marketing.  In 
fact  Hans  and  Grete  were  the  means  of  solving  many  a  problem 
for  the  early  settlers.”5 

And  so,  quite  naturally,  under  the  able  management  of  George 
Brumder  and  the  outstanding  editorships  of  "Hans  Buschbauer” 
and  "Frau  Grete”  the  weekly  farm  paper  Der  Haus  und  Bauern- 
freund  prospered  and  became  the  largest  German  language  farm 
paper  in  America.  The  paper  passed  through  the  First  World 
War  successfully  and  without  incident,  but  after  the  war,  like  all 
German  language  papers,  the  subscriptions  began  to  decline,  and 
on  November  28th,  1924,  the  last  issue  of  Der  Haus  und  Bauern- 
freund  was  published.  On  that  date  it  was  acquired  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Weeklies  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  and  was  thereafter  pub- 


1.2.3.4.5.  are  quotes  from  “History  of  German  Newspapers  in  Mil¬ 
waukee”  a  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin. 
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lished  as  “Der  Haus  und  Bauernfreund  und  der  National 
Farmer.”  When  the  Brumder  family  sold  their  interest  in  Na¬ 
tional  Weeklies  in  1934,  it  ended  sixty  years  of  ownership  and 
control  of  this  prominent  farm  paper. 

GRANDFATHER'S  TWO  GREAT  EDITORS 

Grandfather  was  indeed  fortunate  to  have  associated  with  him 
two  of  the  best  known  and  most  prominent  German  language 
editors  in  America.  They  were,  as  you  know,  George  Koeppen, 
editor  of  the  “Germania”  weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  and  Fran¬ 
cis  A.  Hoffmann,  editor  of  the  farm  weekly  "Der  Haus  und 
Bauernfreund.” 

George  Koeppen  was  born  in  Potsdam,  Germany,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1833.  He  was  the  son  of  Graf  Edward  Herrmann  Scipio 
von  Haeseler,  and  a  brother  of  Field  Marshal  Graf  Gottlieb  von 
Haeseler  of  World  War  I  fame.  He  was  educated  in  a  military 
school  and  became  a  Lieutenant  of  Cavalry  in  the  German  Army. 
His  love  of  horses  remained  with  him  through  life,  and  his  leisure 
hours  were  spent  riding  horseback  on  Milwaukee's  highways. 
He  had  a  full  beard  and  was  an  imposing  figure  on  his  horse.  In 
Germany  he  became  involved  in  some  political  difficulty  and 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  about  1870.  Upon  arrival  in 
America  he  changed  his  name  from  Graf  George  von  Haeseler  to 
George  Koppen,  and  in  later  years  he  changed  the  spelling  of 
Koppen  to  Koeppen.  He  was  editor  of  a  German  language  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  for  a  while,  and  in  1873  he  came  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German  Prot¬ 
estant  Printing  Association  acting  in  the  capacity  of  editor  of  the 
Germania.  When  George  Brumder  and  his  associates  took  over 
the  Germania,  Koeppen  remained  as  editor  of  the  Germania 
weekly  and  daily  until  his  death  on  January  26,  1897.  He  was  a 
bachelor  all  his  life. 

Grandfather  became  extremely  fond  of  George  Koeppen  and 
gave  him  a  free  hand  in  guiding  the  destinies  and  shaping  the 
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editorial  policy  of  his  papers.  “The  almost  fierce  American  patriot¬ 
ism  that  colored  George  Koeppen’s  editorial  advice  and  counsel 
to  the  early  German  settlers  of  Wisconsin  and  the  northwest 
had  a  tremendous  influence  for  good  upon  the  assimilation  of 
Americanism  and  was  reflected  in  the  almost  universal  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  these  early  settlers  to  acquire  American  citizenship 
status  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
strong  convictions  and  habitually  expressed  them  rather  tersely, 
which  won  for  him  many  ardent  friends  and  possibly  a  few 
enemies/’1 

“If,  perchance,  a  paper  that  exercised  the  influence  that  the 
‘Germania’  did  with  these  early  German  settlers,  had  employed 
as  editor  someone  less  practical  or  level  headed,  or  one  that  was 
less  sound  in  the  citizenship  doctrine  which  Koeppen  preached 
to  his  readers,  might  not  the  evolution  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  ‘foreigners’  possibly  have  had  a  different  history?”2 

When  George  Koeppen  died  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a  director  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Art  Society,  a  former  president  and  member  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Library  Board  and  President  of  the  Deutscher,  now 
Wisconsin,  Club. 

Our  information  on  Francis  A.  Hoffmann  and  his  wife  Cynthia 
dates  from  the  time  Grandfather  took  possession  of  the  Ger¬ 
mania.  At  that  time  the  Hoffmanns  were  employed  by  the 
German  Protestant  Printing  Association  as  editors  for  the  farm 
section  of  the  Germania,  and  when  Der  Hausfreund  was  issued 
by  the  Association  they  became  editors  of  that  paper  also.  When 
Grandfather  took  over  the  Germania  and  Der  Hausfreund  they 
stayed  on  as  editors  of  these  papers.  “When  the  Der  Hausfreund 
was  first  issued  the  names  of  ‘Hans  Buschbauer’  and  ‘Frau 
Grete’  were  shown  as  editors  and  for  a  long  time  very  few  people 
knew  that  it  was  Francis  A.  Hoffmann  and  his  wife  Cynthia  liv¬ 
ing  in  Jefferson  County  near  Jefferson,  Wisconsin,  who  were  the 
editors  of  the  paper.”3 

Before  he  settled  on  his  “Riverside  Farm”  Mr.  Hoffmann 
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served  a  term  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
he  was  the  German  Consul  at  Chicago  for  some  years. 

The  Hoffmanns  stayed  very  close  to  their  farm  and  did  all 
their  writing  and  editing  from  there.  Mr.  Hoffmann  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  at  Grandfather’s  home,  “and  there  was  a  strong 
bond  of  mutual  affection  and  respect  between  them.  When  Mr. 
Hoffmann  gave  an  anniversary  party,  attended  by  Grandfather’s 
employees,  professors  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  other 
prominent  guests,  it  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brumder  who  were  the 
guests  of  honor.”4 

Mr.  Hoffmann  was  an  unusually  successful  man  in  his  chosen 
field  of  farm  economics  and  animal  husbandry.  He  had  many 
friends  among  the  early  professors  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  setting  up  the  University’s 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station. 

“Since  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  early  farm  population 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  northwest  consisted  of  German  immi¬ 
grants,  it  might  be  said  that  ‘Hans  Buschbauer’  and  ‘Frau 
Grete’  through  their  writings  in  the  Germania  and  Der  Haus 
und  Bauernfreund,  formulated,  to  a  large  degree,  the  farming 
policies  of  these  early  settlers  and  their  descendants,  and  that, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  they  were  sort  of  a  primitive  ‘Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station’  to  them.”5 

Francis  A.  Hoffmann  and  his  wife  Cynthia  remained  in  the 
employ  of  Grandfather  until  their  deaths.  They  were  truly  irre¬ 
placeable  people  and  their  loss  was  keenly  felt  by  the  Brumder 
family. 

OPERATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
AFTER  GEORGE  BRUMDER’S  DEATH 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  George  Brumder,  the  semi-weekly 
Germania,  the  weekly  farm  paper  Haus  und  Bauernfreund,  and 

1.2. 3. 4. 5.  are  quotes  from  “History  of  German  Newspapers  in  Mil- 
waukee”  a  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin. 
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daily  editions  of  the  Germania  Herold  in  Milwaukee  and  the 
weekly  Lincoln  Freie  Presse  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  were  operat¬ 
ing  very  profitably.  The  Germania  Publishing  Company,  the 
Germania  Herold  Association,  the  Press  Publishing  Company 
and  the  Sheboygan  Publishing  Company  were  operated  by 
George's  three  sons,  William  C.,  Herman  O.,  and  George  F. 
Brumder.  William  was  the  President  and  guided  the  editorial 
policies  of  the  papers,  Herman  was  the  Business  Manager,  and 
George  took  care  of  the  financial  end  of  the  corporations.  The 
Lincoln  paper  was  run  by  the  very  able  Henry  Enderis. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1914  our  coun¬ 
try  was  immediately  flooded  with  Anti-German  propaganda  by 
the  British.  It  was  extremely  effective  and  the  American  public 
gradually  became  very  hostile  to  everything  German,  including 
the  Americans  of  German  descent.  Prior  to  our  involvement  in 
the  war  Americans  could  reasonably  take  sides,  but  as  America's 
position,  through  the  success  of  British  propaganda,  became 
definitely  pro-British  anyone  defending  the  German  cause  was 
called  un-American  by  the  self-righteous  pro-British,  and  this 
feeling  became  extremely  violent.  In  his  editorial  policy  son 
William  maintained  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  German- 
American  (Hyphenated  Americans  as  they  were  called),  a  person 
was  either  a  foreigner  or  an  American.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
our  paper  was  not  a  German  newspaper  but  an  American  news¬ 
paper  published  in  the  German  language.  Naturally  it  became 
very  difficult  to  operate  a  German  language  newspaper  in  this 
atmosphere,  but  George's  sons  ran  the  paper  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  that  Grandfather  always  adhered  to:  To  preach  loyalty  to 
America  by  the  so-called  "Hyphenated"  Americans,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  all  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  American  Government, 
with  the  result  that  when  our  country  was  finally  drawn  into  the 
war  our  Government  experienced  no  trouble  whatsoever  from 
the  Americans  of  German  descent. 

After  we  entered  the  war  American  papers  published  in  Ger¬ 
man  that  followed  a  policy  not  wholly  acceptable  to  our  govern- 
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ment  were  told  to  print  their  articles  with  English  translations 
beside  the  German  column,  and  some  of  these  papers  were  forced 
to  discontinue  publication.  In  turn  newspapers  with  an  editorial 
policy  completely  satisfactory  to  the  government  were  permitted 
to  continue  publication  in  the  German  language  only.  Our  family 
newspapers  were  fortunately  among  these. 

Although  our  German  language  papers  experienced  consider¬ 
able  harassment  after  we  entered  the  war  from  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals  of  self-appointed  super  patriots,  the  government  officials 
never  once  interfered  with  the  paper's  editorial  policy,  its  han¬ 
dling  of  the  news,  or  any  of  its  operations,  and  not  one  issue 
was  ever  suspended.  Our  family  can  be  very  proud  of  this  record. 

In  order  to  conform  with  the  policy  of  the  government,  imme¬ 
diately  upon  our  entering  the  war  the  sons  changed  the  name  of 
Germania  Herold  Association  back  to  Union  Press  Company,  the 
name  of  Germania  semi-weekly  to  Milwaukee  Amerika,  and  the 
name  of  the  daily  Germania  Herold  to  Milwaukee  Herold,  and 
at  the  same  time  urged  and  brought  about  the  change  of  the 
name  Germania  National  Bank  to  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
The  name  of  the  Germania  Building  was  changed  to  Brumder 
Building,  and  the  Germania  Publishing  Company  was  re-named 
North  American  Press.  After  all  this  had  taken  place  the  semi¬ 
weekly  paper  was  changed  back  to  a  weekly. 

When  the  Germania  Building  was  built  in  1896  George  erected 
thereon,  over  the  front  entrance,  a  ten  foot  bronze  statue  of 
“Germania."  Upon  our  declaration  of  war  this  statue  was  imme¬ 
diately  and  quietly  removed  at  night  without  causing  any  excite¬ 
ment  whatsoever. 

When  the  daily  Germania  and  daily  Herold  combined  in  1906 
the  papers  were  published  as  before,  the  “Herold-Seebote"  as  the 
morning  edition  and  the  “Germania-Abendpost"  as  the  evening 
paper,  but  on  January  1st,  1913,  the  sons  changed  the  names  of 
both  the  morning  and  evening  papers  to  “Germania-Herold." 
When  we  entered  the  war  the  name  was,  as  before  mentioned, 
changed  to  “Milwaukee  Herold"  for  both  the  morning  and  eve- 
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ning  editions,  and  they  continued  to  be  so  published  until  De- 
cember  31st,  1925,  when  the  morning  edition  was  suspended  and 
only  the  evening  edition  was  printed. 

In  1918  the  “Herold”  weekly  published  by  the  Coleman  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  weekly  “Milwaukee  Amerika”  published  by  the  North 
American  Press  were  both  transferred  to  the  Union  Press  Com¬ 
pany  and  in  combination  were  published  under  the  name  of 
“Milwaukee  Amerika.” 

All  during  the  war  the  newspapers  were  edited  and  printed 
in  the  Brumder  Building.  In  1926  all  of  the  facilities  were  moved 
from  the  Brumder  Building  to  a  new  three  story  structure  built 
by  the  George  Brumder  Estate  at  728  North  Seventh  Street. 
Here  the  daily  Milwaukee  Herold  and  the  Sunday  papers  were 
published  until  their  sale  and  demise  as  related  in  the  following 
Postscript.  The  job  printing,  book  printing  and  bindery  business 
were  also  housed  in  this  new  building,  and  are  still  there  today 
under  the  name  of  North  American  Press.  The  Brumder  Building 
was  sold  by  the  Estate  to  Chicago  interests  in  1947. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  in  1914  Col.  William 
and  his  brothers  sent  Guido  Enderis  to  Berlin,  Germany,  as  the 
foreign  newspaper  correspondent  for  the  Germania  Herold. 
Guido  was  the  brother  of  Henry  Enderis  who  so  capably  man¬ 
aged  the  Lincoln  Freie  Presse  for  our  family.  Guido  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  able  correspondent  and  his  services  were  engaged  by 
the  Associated  Press  also.  Later,  when  our  papers  were  discon¬ 
tinued,  he  remained  in  Berlin  for  many  years  as  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press,  New  York  Times  and  several  other 
newspapers. 

DEMISE  OF  GRANDFATHER'S  NEWSPAPERS 

Grandfather  George  Brumder’s  German  language  newspapers 
depended  for  their  existence  upon  the  continued  influx  of  Ger¬ 
man  immigrants.  Grandfather  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  older  immigrants  would  pass  away  and  that  the  children  of 
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these  immigrants,  being  American  citizens,  would  speak  and  read 
the  English  language  to  the  exclusion  of  anything  German.  Know¬ 
ing  this,  he  told  his  sons  that  the  life  expectancy  of  the  German 
language  papers  would  be  very  limited,  and  should  the  day  arrive 
when  the  papers,  due  to  shrinking  circulation,  could  no  longer  be 
operated  profitably,  they,  his  sons,  should  immediately  discon¬ 
tinue  their  publication. 

After  World  War  I  our  Government  put  an  end  to  the  free 
immigration  of  peoples  from  foreign  lands  and  placed  quotas  for 
the  number  of  immigrants  from  each  country.  This  action  by 
our  Government  signalled  the  demise  of  the  larger  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  papers  in  this  country. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  in  1924  the  weekly  ''Milwaukee 
Amerika”  (Germania),  the  weekly  "Lincoln  Freie  Presse”  and 
the  weekly  farm  paper,  "Haus  und  Bauernfreund,”  were  consoli¬ 
dated  with  a  German  language  paper  owned  by  Emil  Leicht  of 
Winona,  Minnesota.  The  papers  were  transferred  to  the  National 
Weeklies,  a  corporation  controlled  by  the  Brumders,  and  were 
published  in  Winona,  Minnesota.  Later,  in  1932,  at  the  time  of 
the  demise  of  the  daily  "Milwaukee  Herold,”  the  Brumder  fam¬ 
ily  transferred  their  Sunday  paper,  the  "Milwaukee  Sontagspost,” 
to  this  corporation  also,  and  in  1934  the  family  sold  all  their 
interest  in  the  National  Weeklies  to  Emil  Leicht,  who  continued 
to  publish  the  papers  in  one  form  or  another. 

After  transferring  their  weekly  newspapers  and  their  weekly 
farm  paper  to  Winona,  Minnesota  in  1924,  Grandfather’s  sons 
continued  to  publish  the  daily  "Milwaukee  Herold”  and  the 
"Milwaukee  Sontagspost”  until  1932,  when  the  papers  began  to 
show  losses  from  operation.  The  Sunday  paper  was  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Winona  and  the  daily  ceased  publication.  The  last  issue 
of  the  "Milwaukee  Herold”  was  printed  on  Saturday  October  1st, 
1932,  and  thus  ended  the  fifty  eight  year  long  career  of  the  Brum¬ 
der  family  in  the  newspaper  publishing  field  in  Milwaukee.  The 
Union  Press  Company,  publisher  of  the  "Milwaukee  Herold” 
and  "Milwaukee  Sontagspost,”  was  formally  dissolved  on  August 
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31st,  1938.  The  Press  Publishing  Co.  had  previously  been  dis- ' 
solved  in  1925,  and  the  Sheboygan  Publishing  Co.  had  been  sold 
in  1929.  When  the  remaining  assets  of  the  Union  Press  Com¬ 
pany  were  liquidated  the  Colemans  took  as  part  of  their  share 
two  small  publications  which  were  being  printed  by  the  Herold 
division  of  the  business.  These  periodicals  were  named  “Die 
Hausfrau"  and  “Das  Goidene  Buch,”  and  the  Colemans  contin¬ 
ued  to  publish  them  in  their  Columbian  Art  Works  which  they 
had  organized  for  this  purpose. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  GRANDPARENT'S  SONS  AFTER 
DEMISE  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

Grandfather,  knowing  that  the  life  of  his  German  language 
newspapers  was  limited,  naturally  worried  about  the  future  busi¬ 
ness  careers  of  his  sons.  And  when  they  would  chide  him  about 
this  fear,  he  would  say,  “Wart  nur  mal  bis  ich  nicht  mehr  da  bin," 
translated  freely:  “Just  wait  until  I'm  gone  and  you  will  see  what 
will  happen."  He  did  not  realize  to  what  extent  his  good  ex¬ 
ample,  his  training,  and  the  education  he  had  given  his  sons  had 
prepared  them  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  future. 

The  Brumder  interests  in  the  National  Weeklies,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  German  language  papers,  having  been  sold  to  Emil 
Leicht  in  1934  and  the  daily  discontinued  on  October  1st,  1932, 
the  job  and  book  printing  and  book  binding  departments  were 
continued  as  the  activity  of  the  North  American  Press  while  the 
George  Brumder  Estate  had  charge  of  all  the  real  estate. 

After  a  successful  business  career,  having  served  as  president 
of  the  Germania  Publishing  Company,  the  Germania  Herold 
Association,  the  Press  Publishing  Company,  the  Sheboygan  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  the  Germania  National  Bank,  son  William 
C.  Brumder  retired  in  1921  and  his  activities  in  the  business  were 
taken  over  by  his  brothers  George  and  Herman. 

Son  William  had  a  splendid  education.  He  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  joined  the  Chi  Psi  Fraternity,  and  was  in- 
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strumental  in  organizing  and  playing  on  the  first  Wisconsin  foot¬ 
ball  team.  He  was  also  a  star  player  on  the  baseball  and  track 
teams.  After  graduating  from  Wisconsin  in  1890  he  spent  over 
three  years  in  Europe  studying  political  economy,  law  and  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Strassburg.  As 
extra  curricular  he  climbed  to  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa  in 
Switzerland. 

Although  William  never  held  any  political  office,  he  was  very 
active  in  the  councils  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Wisconsin. 
In  1895  he  was  appointed  a  Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
William  H.  Upham,  and  he  was  thereafter  known  to  all  his 
friends  as  the  Colonel.  In  1908  he  served  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  where  he  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  and  was  chosen  a  presidential  elec¬ 
tor  on  the  party  ticket.  In  1910  he  was  appointed  by  the  United 
States  State  Department  to  represent  the  United  States  as  Hon¬ 
orary  Commissioner  General  to  the  American  Exposition  held  in 
Berlin,  Germany.  In  August  1923  he  represented  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  at  the  funeral  of  President  Harding.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions  he  was  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for  governor  of  Wisconsin, 
and  to  run  for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  but  he  always 
declined  these  honors. 

During  the  first  World  War  many  German  language  news¬ 
papers  in  America  were  forced  to  suspend  publication.  That  our 
German  language  papers  were  allowed  to  be  published  through¬ 
out  the  war  was  due  primarily  to  Colonel  William’s  very  able 
directing  and  handling  of  the  editorial  policies  of  the  papers. 

Because  of  the  years  he  spent  in  German  universities  Colonel 
William  enjoyed  a  splendid  command  of  the  German  language. 
His  years  in  Europe  gave  him  an  insight  into  international  affairs 
which  was  quite  exceptional.  He  was  a  great  student  of  world 
politics.  British  moves  toward  additional  world  control  under 
mandates,  and  British  propaganda  generally,  were  very  trans¬ 
parent  to  him.  Because  of  this  background  he  was  able  to  guide 
the  editorial  policies  of  the  papers  with  great  astuteness. 
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After  his  retirement  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  this 
country.  In  his  spare  time  he  carried  on  his  hobby  in  a  small 
machine  shop.  He  was  mechanically  minded  and  held  close  to 
one  hundred  patents  on  mechanical  devices,  one  of  which  was 
adopted  by  a  number  of  railroads  of  this  country.  It  was  a  tele¬ 
graphic  selector  permitting  the  sending  of  several  messages  at 
the  same  time  over  one  wire.  William's  other  hobbies  were  golf, 
ice  skating,  horseback  riding  and  tennis.  Of  these  golf  was  his 
main  hobby  and  he  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  game.  He 
had  a  very  large  library  of  books  on  golf  which  upon  his  death  was 
presented  to  the  Milwaukee  Library. 

In  the  spring  of  1929  Colonel  William  took  a  trip  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona  and  on  his  return,  after  a  short  illness,  he 
passed  away  on  Tuesday  June  4th,  1929.  Will  had  a  brilliant 
mind  and  he  was  a  successful,  gracious  and  kindly  man  with  a 
magnetic  personality. 

After  the  sale  of  the  weekly  papers,  son  George  together  with 
his  brother  Herman,  ran  the  daily  Milwaukee  Herold  until  its 
demise  in  1932.  Together  they  ran  the  North  American  Press'  job 
and  book  printing  and  book  binding  departments.  The  George 
Brumder  Estate  was  also  managed  by  them.  The  Brumder  family 
having  acquired  Mrs.  Hackney's  interest  in  the  Pressed  Steel 
Tank  Company  after  the  death  of  its  president,  Robert  Hackney, 
in  1923,  Herman  became  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company  and  moved  his  office  to  the  plant  at  West  Allis.  George 
continued  to  run  the  North  American  Press  and  the  George 
Brumder  Estate  until  its  liquidation.  George  was  the  president 
of  the  North  American  Press,  whose  stock  was  held  by  several 
members  of  the  Brumder  family.  In  1942  George  bought  the 
stock  of  this  company  from  the  other  stockholders.  The  company 
does  all  kinds  of  book  and  job  printing  and  has  a  large  volume 
of  business  in  catalogues,  specializing  mainly  in  the  hardware 
catalogue  field.  The  company  also  has  its  own  bindery.  The  plant 
is  located  at  728  North  Seventh  Street  in  Milwaukee.  This  is 
the  business  that  Grandfather  started  when  he  began  printing 
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books  in  the  fall  of  1864,  ninety  six  years  ago.  George,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  many  of  Grandfather’s  fine  qualities,  has  surrounded  him¬ 
self  with  a  group  of  very  able  and  loyal  employees  and  they  are 
operating  the  business  successfully  as  of  this  writing. 

Herman  remained  president  and  manager  of  the  Pressed  Steel 
Tank  Company  until  his  death  on  Wednesday  January  4th,  1950. 
He  ran  the  company  with  great  success.  During  Herman’s  life¬ 
time  the  company  manufactured  seamless  barrels  and  drums, 
seamless  steel  tanks  and  shells,  liquid  fuel  and  compressed  gas 
cylinders,  two  piece  welded  barrels  and  drums,  and  a  variety  of 
pressed  steel  seamless  shapes  and  shells  for  industrial  and  mili¬ 
tary  applications.  At  the  present  time  the  company  has  plants 
in  West  Allis,  West  Milwaukee,  and  a  subsidiary,  the  Downing- 
town  Iron  Works,  in  Downingtown,  Pennsylvania,  where  it 
manufactures  large  industrial  pressure  tanks,  transport  tanks  and 
heat  exchangers.  Herman  inherited  Grandfather’s  keen  business 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  he  was  loved  by 
all  who  worked  for  him.  Herman  was  very  loyal  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  Although  he  may  have  seemed  gruff  at  times,  he  had  a 
heart  of  gold;  he  was  always  the  life  of  the  party,  and  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him  well.  He  had  a  very  kindly  and  charitable 
nature  and  contributed  liberally  to  the  Milwaukee  Hospital  and 
the  Community  Fund. 

Son  Herbert  was  never  active  in  the  publication  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  other  than  being  a  director  of  the  operating  companies. 
In  1910,  after  having  spent  a  short  period  as  a  teller  in  the  Ger¬ 
mania  National  Bank,  he  worked  as  a  laborer  building  tires  and 
tubes  for  the  Federal  Rubber  Company  for  two  years,  when  it 
ran  into  financial  difficulties  and  was  sold  to  an  Akron  party. 
Grandfather  was  a  large  stockholder  of  the  Federal  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  as  was  also  John  H.  Frank  who  was  the  president  of  the 
company  before  it  was  sold.  The  Frank  family  were  close  friends 
of  our  Grandparents,  and  their  son  Arthur  August  Frank,  who 
also  worked  for  the  company,  was  Herbert’s  most  intimate  friend 
since  childhood.  When  the  Federal  Rubber  Company  was  sold 
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Herbert  left  the  company  but  Arthur  stayed  in  its  employ  and 
was  its  general  manager  at  the  time  he  was  killed  in  an  accident 
at  the  plant  on  January  28th,  1925. 

When  Herbert  left  the  Federal  Rubber  Company  he  went  to 
the  state  of  Washington  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  George 
Brumder  Estate  in  some  real  estate  holdings  it  had  acquired. 
When  the  latter  was  disposed  of  he  worked  for  a  time  in  the 
job  printing  department  of  the  North  American  Press  then 
owned  by  the  Estate.  In  1920  George  P.  Mayer,  his  two  brothers 
Fred  and  Adam,  and  George,  Herman  and  Herbert  Brumder 
jointly  made  a  large  loan  to  the  American  Grinder  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  and  its  president  E.  J.  Archambault.  As  a  consid¬ 
eration  for  making  this  loan  the  above  parties  received  a  small 
block  of  stock  of  the  Grinder  Company  with  an  option  to  pur¬ 
chase  additional  stock  in  future  years.  After  this  loan  was  con¬ 
summated  Herbert  became  the  treasurer  of  the  Grinder  Company 
in  order  to  supervise  the  loans.  He  remained  in  this  position 
until  the  company  got  into  serious  financial  difficulty  in  1922, 
due  to  operating  losses,  when  he  resigned  and  left  the  company. 
In  1923  matters  became  so  critical  for  the  Grinder  Company 
that  it  had  to  either  find  new  capital  or  go  into  receivership.  In 
December  1923  Herbert  made  a  proposal  to  the  company,  which 
was  accepted  by  it,  and  on  February  1st,  1924  Herbert  became  its 
president  and  controlling  stockholder.  At  this  time  the  company 
was  manufacturing  hand  tool  grinders,  automotive  socket 
wrenches  and  circulating  water  pumps  for  automobile  engines. 
In  1927  the  company  entered  the  hydraulic  jack  field  at  which 
time  it  sold  its  grinder  business  and  discontinued  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  circulating  water  pumps.  The  hydraulic  jack  business 
proved  very  successful  and  the  company  expanded  this  line  to 
include  hydraulic  hand  jacks,  service  jacks,  power  tools,  hand  and 
power  pumps,  cylinders,  valves  and  components,  and  a  line  of 
hydraulic  controls  for  operating  cranes,  shovels,  road  building 
machinery,  and  the  like.  The  products  serve  the  automotive,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  electrical  fields,  and  the  manufacturers  of  original 
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equipment.  In  1955  the  company  sold  its  wrench  business  and 
concentrated  all  its  efforts  on  hydraulics. 

In  1925  Herbert  changed  the  name  of  the  corporation  to 
Blackhawk  Mfg.  Co.  and,  together  with  its  subsidiaries  Dynex 
Inc.,  Hydraulic  Tools  Corporation  and  the  Columbus  Products 
Corporation,  it  is  operating  successfully  under  that  name  today 
with  Herbert  as  its  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

THE  TWO  BRUMDER  BUILDINGS 

In  1876  George  moved  his  business  from  306  West  Water 
Street  to  the  new  rebuilt  Brumder  Building  at  the  corner  of 
West  Water  and  Cedar  Streets,  with  address  of  286-288  West 
Water  Street.  In  this  building  the  bookstore  was  located  just  to 
the  left  of  the  main  entrance  on  the  ground  floor.  To  the  right 
of  the  entrance  were  the  offices  of  the  Publishing  Company  and 
in  the  rear  of  these  George  had  his  private  office.  The  rear  end 
of  the  ground  floor  housed  the  mailing  and  shipping  rooms.  The 
printing  presses  were  in  the  basement  and  the  editorial  and  com¬ 
posing  rooms,  together  with  typesetting  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  were  on  the  third  floor.  The  second  floor  was  the  home  of 
the  Brumder  family. 

In  1896  George  built  the  eight  story  Germania  (Brumder) 
Building  on  the  south  side  of  Wells  Street  between  West  Water 
and  Second  Streets,  and  the  business  was  housed  therein.  The 
bookstore  was  located  on  the  West  Water  Street  side,  with  a 
coal  company  office  on  the  corner  to  the  north  of  the  store  and 
Loocke's  Tavern  to  the  south.  George's  office  occupied  the  North¬ 
west  corner  on  the  ground  floor.  To  the  south  of  Grandfather's 
office,  on  the  Second  Street  side,  were  the  Publishing  Company 
offices  and  to  the  rear  of  these  the  mailing  room  was  located. 
The  presses  were  in  the  basement  and  the  editorial  and  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  as  well  as  the  typesetting,  mechanical  and  job  printing 
departments,  were  located  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  floors.  The 
rest  of  the  building  was  rented  out  as  office  spaces.  The  north- 
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west  corner  of  the  second  floor  was  occupied  by  Sherman  and 
Hunter,  tailors,  who  made  all  the  suits  and  overcoats  for  Grand¬ 
father  and  his  dapper  sons. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Grandfather,  in  addition  to  his  other  ventures,  accumulated 
considerable  real  estate  during  his  lifetime.  He  never  gave  up 
ownership  of  the  building  at  306  West  Water  Street,  where  he 
started  his  bookstore  and  where  he  spent  the  first  twelve  years 
of  his  married  life.  He  did,  however,  replace  the  one  story  struc¬ 
ture  with  a  new  four  story  brick  building,  then  rented  it  to  others. 
This  was  the  first  building  in  Milwaukee  to  be  decorated  with 
Terra  Cotta.  This  beautiful  building  burned  to  the  ground  under 
most  suspicious  circumstances.  Suddenly  one  night  in  1890  the 
building  exploded  with  such  force  that  it  blew  out  the  windows 
of  the  Second  Ward  Bank  Building  across  the  street.  It  burned 
completely  to  the  ground,  and  when  the  fire  was  extinguished 
the  Fire  Department  found  all  the  gas  jets  in  the  building  turned 
on.  The  tenant,  however,  was  not  held  responsible  for  the  fire. 
Grandfather  rebuilt  the  building  as  it  stands  today. 

When  Grandfather  moved  his  business  from  286-288  West 
Water  Street  to  the  new  Germania  (Brumder)  Building  on 
Wells  Street  he  again  did  not  dispose  of  the  property.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  building  was  remodeled  and  used  for  rental  purposes. 

The  Germania  Building,  completed  in  1896,  was  his  major 
real  estate  investment  and  proved  very  successful.  Gradually  he 
added,  by  purchase,  buildings  and  lots  to  the  south  of  and  ad¬ 
joining  the  building,  both  on  West  Water  Street  and  on  Second 
Street.  One  of  the  buildings  on  the  latter  street  housed  the  book¬ 
store  for  a  time. 

In  addition  to  these  three  buildings,  Grandfather  also  owned 
the  following  properties  at  the  time  of  his  death:  The  northeast 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Wells  Streets,  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Wells  Streets,  the  northeast  corner  of  Eighth  and  Wells 
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Streets,  the  lots  and  building  at  728  North  Seventh  Street,  lots 
on  Milwaukee's  north  side  and  west  side,  and  office  buildings  in 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Seattle. 

A  very  prominent  Realtor  of  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Adolph  Segnitz, 
was  not  only  a  close  friend  of  Grandfather's  but  he  was  also  his 
agent  and  consultant  on  almost  all  of  Grandfather's  real  estate 
transactions  which  were  many  and  varied.  When  Mr.  Segnitz, 
who  died  in  March  1919,  became  ill  in  1910,  his  son  Herbert 
took  charge  of  his  father's  business.  He  likewise  was  a  very  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  the  Brumder  family.  Segnitz  &  Company  had  its 
office  in  the  Brumder  building  from  the  time  it  was  completed 
in  1896  until  after  it  was  sold  by  the  family  in  1947,  in  fact  they 
remained  there  until  1957. 

In  his  later  years  Grandfather  had  as  his  legal  adviser  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Killilea  who  continued  to  serve  the  family  as  their  at¬ 
torney  after  Grandfather’s  death.  About  1915  Arthur  A.  Mueller 
replaced  Killilea  as  attorney  for  the  Estate  and  he  is  doing  legal 
work  for  the  family  as  of  this  day.  Arthur  Mueller  has  always  had 
his  office  in  the  Brumder  Building,  in  fact  he  is  now  its  oldest 
tenant  by  years  of  occupancy.  Arthur  too  is  a  very  good  friend 
of  the  Brumder  family. 

After  Grandfather's  death  in  1910  his  children  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  called  the  George  Brumder  Estate,  and  all  the  real  estate 
was  held  by  it,  together  with  the  stocks  of  the  Germania  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  the  Germania  Herold  Association  (whose 
names  were  later  changed  to  North  American  Press  and  Union 
Press  Company,  respectively),  and  the  stocks  of  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  the  Sheboygan  Publishing  Company,  and 
all  other  stocks  and  bonds.  In  1920  the  stocks  of  these  compa¬ 
nies,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  formerly 
owned  by  Grandfather,  were  distributed  among  the  seven  heirs. 
The  Estate  continued  to  hold  the  real  estate. 

After  son  William's  death  his  heirs  in  1932  disposed  of  his 
holdings  in  the  several  newspaper  corporations  and  in  the  George 
Brumder  Estate  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  accepted  as  a 
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Grandfather’s  Building  at  306  West  Water  Street  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1890.  This  building  had  replaced  the  one  story  structure  where  Grand¬ 
father  had  started  his  bookstore  in  1864  and  where  the  family  lived  for 

12  years. 


partial  consideration  therefore  certain  parcels  of  real  property 
held  by  the  Estate. 

Immediately  after  Will’s  brothers  and  sisters  had  acquired  his 
interest  in  the  George  Brumder  Estate  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  on  June  20,  1932  as  the  Geo. 
Brumder  Estate,  Inc.  and  its  stock  was  distributed  among  the 
six  living  heirs.  This  corporation  had  charge  of  all  the  remaining 
real  estate  left  by  Grandfather  to  his  heirs. 

When  Grandfather  died  he  left  half  of  his  estate  to  his  beloved 
wife  Henriette  and  the  other  half  he  left  in  equal  shares  to  his 
seven  children.  Shortly  after  Grandfather’s  death  the  seven  chil¬ 
dren  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Grandmother  in  February 
1911  to  jointly  and  severally  support  her  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  the  manner  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  and  for 
this  consideration  she  transferred  all  her  interests  in  her  inheri¬ 
tance  to  her  seven  children  in  equal  shares. 

In  1942  the  stockholders  of  the  Geo.  Brumder  Estate,  Inc. 
decided  to  dispose  of  all  the  real  estate  held  by  the  Estate.  The 
property  at  728  North  Seventh  Street  was  transferred  to  the 
North  American  Press,  the  Brumder  Building  was  sold  in  1947 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  real  estate  having  been  disposed  of,  the 
Geo.  Brumder  Estate,  Inc.  was  liquidated  on  December  22nd, 
1947. 


PRESSED  STEEL  TANK  COMPANY 

On  May  21, 1902  Robert  H.  Hackney  incorporated  the  Pressed 
Steel  Tank  Company  of  West  Allis,  Wisconsin.  About  the  same 
time  Grandfather  organized  the  American  Steel  Fitting  Com¬ 
pany  of  Milwaukee.  Both  companies  manufactured  steel  barrels 
and  containers.  Their  competition  became  very  keen,  especially 
on  prices,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Hackney  and  Grandfather 
put  their  heads  together  in  Loocke’s  Tavern,  in  the  Germania 
Building,  and  decided  to  call  off  this  foolishness.  Whereupon 
Grandfather  agreed  to  sell  his  company  to  Mr.  Hackney  and  Mr. 
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Hackney  agreed  to  give  Grandfather  a  25%  interest  in  the  Pressed 
Steel  Tank  Company  in  the  form  of  said  company’s  common 
stock.  This  deal  was  consummated  on  November  21st,  1905,  and 
George  F.  and  Herman  O.  Brumder  were  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors.  The  merger  resulted  in  a  very  close  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  Brumders  and  Mr.  Hackney  and  they  had  many  enjoy¬ 
able  parties  together,  including  some  very  lively  poker  games. 
When  Mr.  Hackney  died  in  February  1923,  his  widow  did  not 
wish  to  continue  the  business  and  so  the  Brumder  family  ar¬ 
ranged  the  purchase  of  her  interest  and  Herman  O.  Brumder 
became  president  and  manager  of  the  Corporation. 

The  purchase  of  the  Hackney  interest  was  financed  in  part  by 
a  bond  issue  of  $500,000.00  arranged  through  a  Chicago  invest¬ 
ment  banking  house.  Milwaukee  investment  bankers  had  been 
reluctant  to  go  through  with  this  financing  feeling  uncertain 
about  the  new  and  unproved  H.  O.  Brumder  management.  How¬ 
ever  Herman  operated  the  business  so  successfully  that  the  bond 
issue  was  retired  out  of  profits  within  six  years. 

ALLOCATION  OF  VILLA  HENRIETTA 

Grandfather,  in  his  Will,  left  the  Pine  Lake  property  “Villa 
Henrietta”  to  Grandmother.  Grandfather  had  built  a  home  on 
this  property  for  his  son  George,  which  he  now  occupies.  Brother 
Will  bought  the  H.  H.  West  home  and  property  adjoining  Villa 
Henrietta  on  its  northeast  boundary.  In  1923  Grandmother  de¬ 
cided  to  divide  her  Pine  Lake  property  among  her  children.  A 
piece  of  the  property  consisting  of  the  tower  hill,  the  farm  land 
to  its  west,  and  the  wooded  land  west  of  the  roadway  on  the 
north  end  of  the  property,  was  set  apart  as  a  park,  and  an  un¬ 
divided  interest  in  it  was  given  jointly  and  equally  to  her  seven 
children.  In  June  1954  the  seven  children,  or  their  descendants, 
formed  a  company  called  the  Henrietta  Corporation,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  25,000  shares  of  $1.00  par  value  each.  The 
heirs  then  transferred  their  interest  in  the  so-called  park  land  to 
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the  corporation  and  each  received  3,000  shares  of  stock  of  the 
Corporation  for  their  1/7  interest  in  the  land. 

The  remaining  land  was  divided  by  Grandmother  as  follows: 
Herman  received  the  south  end  of  the  property  with  487  feet  of 
lake  frontage  and  12  acres.  Herbert  received  the  next  parcel,  to 
the  north  of  Herman's  lot,  with  373  feet  of  lake  frontage  and  10 
acres.  The  next  parcel  was  given  to  daughters  Ida  and  Emma 
jointly  and  equally,  with  840  feet  of  lake  frontage  and  22  acres  of 
land.  This  parcel  contained  the  homestead,  caretaker's  house, 
barn,  chicken  coop,  boathouse,  bathhouse  and  garden.  Grand¬ 
mother  spent  her  last  summer  at  Pine  Lake  with  her  daughters  in 
1923.  The  lot  given  to  George,  containing  his  house,  adjoined  the 
daughters'  property  to  the  north,  it  has  452  feet  of  lake  frontage 
and  814  acres.  Son  William  received  the  rest  of  the  property 
north  of  George's  land,  consisting  of  approximately  480  feet  of 
lake  frontage  and  12  acres.  This  property  lay  contiguous  to  the 
land  Will  owned  and  was  living  on  at  the  time.  Daughter  Mollie 
did  not  receive  any  part  of  Villa  Henrietta.  She  had  a  home  on 
the  southeast  end  of  Pine  Lake,  and  so,  instead  of  land,  she  re¬ 
ceived  her  share  in  cash  from  Grandmother. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  BRUMDER  ANCESTRY 
From  an  article  written  by  Emil  Victor  Brumder 

Emil  Victor  Brumder,  a  distant  cousin  living  in  Avon  near 
Paris,  France,  has  been  tracing  the  Brumder  ancestry  for  many 
years  and  here  is  his  story:  “The  Alsace  territory  was  inhabited 
in  the  paleolithic  period,  some  twenty  thousand  years  ago,  by 
men  who  hunted  the  mammoth,  reindeer  and  wild  horses  living 
in  the  watery  plains.  Later,  from  the  neolithic  period,  some  seven 
thousand  years  ago,  until  historic  time,  there  were  villages  of 
peasants  of  various  races  on  the  high  terraces  of  the  Rhine  plain 
above  the  watery  marshes.  One  of  these  villages  was  situated 
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about  10  miles  north  of  Strassburg  on  a  high  bank  of  the  river 
Zorn  and  north  of  the  great  swamps  of  the  Zorn  valley.  This 
village  was  called  Brocomag  (probably  'great  swamp’)  by  its 
ancient  inhabitants  who  lived  there  probably  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Celts  around  500  B.C.  About  100  B.C.  a  German  tribe 
crossed  the  Rhine,  hurled  the  Celts  out,  occupied  lower  Alsace 
and  made  Brocomag  their  capital.  This  tribe  called  themselves 
Triboker  (three  beech  trees)  because  of  their  place  of  worship 
under  three  large  beech  trees,  as  it  is  told. 

"When  Julius  Caesar  subdued  Gaul  in  58  B.C.  these  German 
Tribokers  remained  in  Brocomag  and  Caesar  called  their  lower 
Alsace  territory.  'Germania  Superior’  (Upper  Germany).  Dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  domination,  the  Alamans, 
another  group  of  Germans,  invaded  the  land  and  after  405  A.D. 
they  occupied  the  whole  of  Alsace.  They  remained  there  even 
after  their  conquest  by  the  Francs,  another  group  of  Germans, 
under  their  king  Chlodwig  in  496  A.D. 

"So,  in  time,  the  name  Brocomag  developed  in  the  German 
language  to  Bruchmath  (watery  meadow)  and  finally  to 
Brumath,  which  in  local  dialect  was  shortened  to  Brumth 
or  Brumpt  (with  rolling  r)  and  people  from  Brumpt  were 
called  Brumpters,  from  which  came  the  names  Brumter, 
Brumder,  Brumpt,  Von  Brumpt  and  even  Brumbd. 

"So  our  family  bears  the  oldest  name  of  all  Alsatians.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  in  fact  we  are  sure  that  some  of  our  ancestors  were  already 
in  Alsace  with  the  German  Tribokers  in  100  B.C.  In  all  cases 
our  family  has  its  origin  in  Brumath  before  they  came  to  Itten- 
heim  where  their  presence  is  supported  by  documentary  evidence 
in  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  although  the  church  registers  of 
Ittenheim,  and  all  other  Alsatian  villages,  were  destroyed  during 
the  thirty  years  war  1618-1648.  Indeed  the  register  of  old  St. 
Peters  Church  in  Strassburg  records  the  marriage  of  one  Jacob 
Brumpter,  the  son  of  Jacob  Brumpter  of  Ittenheim,  with  Barbara 
Boner,  daughter  of  Peter  Boner,  late  mayor  of  Ittenheim,  on 
February  21st,  1592. 
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“After  1651  the  church  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
were  again  kept  in  Ittenheim  and  here  we  find  the  name  of  our 
ancestor  Diebold  Brumpter  who  died  on  November  18th,  1674. 
He  was  married  to  an  Anna  who  died  on  May  18th,  1668.  Die¬ 
bold  was  known  as  Diebold  Brumpter  the  elder  because  there 
was  at  that  time  another  Diebold  Brumpter  younger  than  he 
who  was  also  married  to  an  Anna.  Diebold  the  younger  died 
March  14th,  1675.  Our  ancestors,  the  elder  Brumpter  family, 
had  a  D  as  their  hand-and-farm-sign,  while  the  younger  Diebold 
and  his  sons  had  the  sun-cross  ^  as  their  hand-and-farm-sign. 
These  families  signed  their  notes  and  church  registers  with  these 
signs  and  had  them  cut  into  the  beams  of  their  houses.  These 
two  Diebolds  no  doubt  were  cousins/' 

This  is  where  our  branch  and  Emil  Victor  Brumder’s  branch 
of  our  families  separated.  We  being  descendants  from  Diebold 
the  elder  and  Emil  from  Diebold  the  younger. 

Let  us  continue  with  Emil’s  story:  “I  have  a  documented 
genealogy  for  634  of  my  ancestors  who  have  lived  in  Alsace,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Strassburg,  where  the  archives  are  very  well  conserved, 
and  in  its  ancient  territories  back  until  1377  and  1381  when 
Heintz  von  Brumpt  was  a  member  of  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Free  City  of  Strassburg  and  head  of  the  woolmakers-guild.  This 
Heintz  von  Brumpt  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  Knight 
von  Brumpt  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  feoffed  the  estate  of 
‘Neuhof,’  south  of  Strassburg,  from  his  suzerain  the  Count  of 
Lichtenberg,  the  most  important  sovereign  prince  in  Alsace  at 
that  time.  The  last  descendants  of  Heintz  von  Brumpt  of  his 
name  still  had  parts  of  this  Neuhof,  which  they  sold  to  the  city 
of  Strassburg  in  1575,  they  were  Barbara  Brumderin  (as  recorded 
in  the  church  registers ) ,  a  foremother  of  Emil  Brumder,  who  had 
married  Thomas  Schwendt,  and  her  sister  Cleophe,  who  was 
married  to  Hans  Dapp.  These  sisters  were  the  daughters  of  Marx 
von  Brumpt,  a  woolen-merchant  and  member  of  Strassburg’s 
Great  Council. 

“One  of  our  relatives,  Johann  Brumpter,  1801-1891,  an  intel- 
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ligent,  rich  peasant,  was  the  French  Mayor  of  Furdenheim  from 
1830  until  the  Franco  Prussian  war  in  1871.  After  the  war  he 
became  the  German  Burgomaster  of  Furdenheim  until  1885. 
By  the  French  he  was  decorated  with  the  ‘Legion  of  d’houneur’ 
and  later  by  the  Germans  with  the  ‘Red  Eagle  Order’  and 
‘Crown  Order.’  His  picture  was  included  in  a  painting  on  the 
wall  of  the  Strassburg  railroad  station  together  with  the  burgo¬ 
master  of  Ittenheim  and  a  large  group  of  Alsatian  peasants  wel¬ 
coming  Emporer  William  1st,  Bismarck  and  Moltke.  The  picture 
was  called  the  ‘New  Empire.’  Another  picture  on  another  wall 
called  ‘The  Ancient  Empire’  showed  the  welcoming  of  Em¬ 
peror  Frederick  Redbeard  in  his  castle  in  Hagenau,  north  of 
Brumath.  You  can  be  sure  these  pictures  are  not  there  any  more. 

“All  these  Brumpters,  Brumters  and  Brumders  come  from  the 
same  stem  and  it  is  even  possible  that  the  first  who  went  to  Itten¬ 
heim  came  from  the  family  von  Brumpt  of  Strassburg,  because 
Ittenheim  was  a  part  of  the  Strassburg  territory.  Other  branches 
of  our  family  lived  in  Furdenheim  and  Handschuheim,  two  vil¬ 
lages  near  Ittenheim. 

“After  the  reformation  in  1525  all  Brumpters  together  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Strassburg  and  Ittenheim  became  protestants. 
When  Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  with  his  great  army  of  Lou- 
vois  forced  Strassburg  to  capitulate  in  1681,  the  French  Admin¬ 
istrators  on  order  of  the  King  decided  to  catholicize  the  people 
and  the  administration,  and  so  Hans  Brumpter,  the  municipal 
assistant  of  Ittenheim,  was  removed  from  his  position  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  Catholic. 

“There  are  now  many  descendants  of  the  Brumpter  lineage 
scattered  about  Europe  with  various  modified  names. 

“As  previously  written,  after  the  German  Triboker  tribe  drove 
the  Celts  out  of  Alsace  and  after  the  invasion  of  Alsace  by  the 
German  Alamans,  these  inhabitants  were  in  turn  conquered  by 
the  Francs,  a  group  of  Germans  under  their  King  Chlodwig,  in 
496  A.D.  Under  the  Franconian  reign  Alsace  was  a  central  part 
of  their  united  territory  including  French  and  German  coun- 
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tries  especially  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  When  this  realm 
was  divided  among  the  three  grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  Alsace 
became  at  first  a  part  of  Lothar's  reign,  Lorraine,  the  middle 
realm,  and  for  a  time  it  was  a  duchy  under  the  Etichon  dukes. 
In  842  two  of  Charlemagne's  grandsons,  King  Karl  of  France  and 
King  Ludwig  of  Germany,  joined  in  an  alliance  against  their  third 
brother,  Lothar,  and  before  the  Church  of  Strassburg  swore  loy¬ 
alty  and  assistance  to  each  other.  Finally  in  870  through  the 
treaty  of  Mersen  the  Lothar  reign,  Lorraine,  was  divided  and 
Alsace  became  a  part  of  the  German  realm.  Gradually  the  land 
was  divided  into  large  holdings  which  were  ruled  by  various  Ger¬ 
man  Counts,  Knights,  free  cities  and  Bishops.  There  was  no 
longer  any  real  unity  among  them  and  the  Wars  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  so  weakened  them  that  the  French  Kings  began  to  cast 
longing  eyes  on  this  fruitful  and  rich  land.  During  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  1618-1648,  which  was  ended  by  the  Westfalian 
Treaty  in  1648,  King  Louis  the  14th  took  possession  of  parts  of 
Alsace  and  then  finally,  after  800  years  of  German  rule,  with  his 
great  army  of  Louvois  he  forced  the  capitulation  of  Strassburg 
in  1681  and  all  of  Alsace  came  under  the  domination  of  the 
French.  Although  the  Alsatians  now  became  subjects  of  France, 
the  French  did  not  consider  Alsace  as  an  integral  part  of  France, 
but  more  in  the  nature  of  a  foreign  territory  whose  customs 
frontier  was  on  the  old  French  border,  while  trade  was  carried 
on  by  the  Alsatians  toll  free  over  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  and 
German  remained  the  commercial  and  cultural  language  of  Al¬ 
sace.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71  Alsace  again 
reverted  to  Germany.  It  was  during  the  years  prior  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  that  the  Brumder  family  were  subjects  of  France 
and  hence  Grandfather  had  to  foreswear  allegiance  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  France,  Napoleon  Illrd,  when  he  took  out  his  American 
citizenship  papers  in  1860.  After  the  First  World  War  Alsace 
again  became  a  part  of  France  and  remains  so  to  this  day.” 

During  the  time  that  Alsace  was  under  French  domination  be¬ 
tween  1681  and  1871  many  Alsatians,  including  Grandfather 
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George  and  his  sisters,  learned  to  speak  French.  However,  Ger¬ 
man  remained  the  cultural  language  of  Alsace  and  it  was  the 
language  of  the  Brumder  family  in  home,  church  and  school. 
Their  many  letters  to  each  other  during  the  period  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  migration  to  America,  and  thereafter,  were  all  written  in 
German. 

Emil  Victor  Brumder  was  born  on  October  15th,  1885.  He 
attended  school  in  Strassburg  and  the  Technical  High  School 
in  Aachen.  He  is  a  mining  engineer  with  the  degree  of  Dr.-Ing. 
In  1934  he  wrote  a  political  history  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  with 
the  title  “Gedanken  zur  Elsass-lothringischen  Politik,”  and  in 
1935  he  published  a  book  on  the  founding  and  growth  of  the  city 
of  Strassburg  entitled  “Geschichte  der  raumlichen  Erweiterung 
der  Stadt  Strassburg.”  Emil  is  a  widower  and  the  father  of  four 
children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  For  years  he  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Brumder  genealogy.  His  and  our  branch 
of  the  family  separated  around  1600.  As  previously  mentioned 
his  genealogy  covers  some  634  names.  He  was  fortunate  to  find 
much  information  on  the  Brumder  ancestry  in  the  archives  of 
Strassburg  which  was  not  involved  in  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

THE  BRANDHORST  FAMILY 
1754-1924 

When  we  began  writing  the  story  of  our  Grandparents’  lives 
we  knew  very  little  of  Grandmother  Henriette’s  Brandhorst 
family.  So  through  the  good  offices  of  our  beloved  Aunt  Emma 
we  contacted  Else  Moeller,  age  66,  living  in  Essen,  Ruhr,  Ger¬ 
many.  Else  is  a  grandchild  of  Grandmother’s  sister  Sophie  and 
the  daughter  of  Grandmother’s  favorite  niece  Elfride  Moeller. 
We  asked  Else  to  help  us  trace  the  Brandhorst  history  and  she 
responded  enthusiastically.  She  found  many  old  church  records 
and  through  her  untiring  research  we  were  able  to  compile  the 
story  of  the  Brandhorst  family.  During  her  research  Else  solicited 
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Grandmother's  three  sisters.  Sophie,  Auguste,  Louise 
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the  help  of  her  cousin  and  intimate  friend  Amalie  Reuthe  of 
Dortmund,  Germany.  Cousin  Amalie,  age  75,  is  a  daughter  of 
Grandmother's  brother  Carl  Brandhorst.  Carl  was  married  twice. 
When  his  first  wife  died,  leaving  five  children,  he  married  her 
half  sister  and  they  had  twelve  children.  Mally  was  the  last  born 
and  she  is  the  only  one  living  today  of  this  large  family  of  seven¬ 
teen.  Mally  lost  her  husband  six  years  ago  and  two  sons  in  the 
Second  World  War.  She  has  a  married  son  and  two  married 
daughters.  She  is  blessed  with  seven  grandchildren.  Cousin  Mally 
Reuthe  added  much  to  the  Brandhorst  story  which  now  follows. 

Grandmother  Henriette  Brandhorst  Brumder's  father,  Carl 
Heinrich  Brandhorst,  was  born  on  Tuesday,  February  4th,  1800, 
in  Kirchlengern,  Westphalia,  Germany.  He  was  the  sixth  child 
of  seven  children  born  to  his  parents  Johann  Heinrich  and  Marie 
Ilsabe  Brandhorst.  Johann  Heinrich  was  born  in  Westkilver  in 
1754  and  died  on  March  12th,  1828.  He  was  a  farmer  working 
on  the  estate  of  Brandhorst  at  Haver.  Marie  Ilsabe  was  born 
in  Haver  in  1755  and  died  on  February  26th,  1845.  When  Johann 
and  Marie  Ilsabe  were  married  on  August  23rd,  1787  Johann's 
name  was  Johann  Heinrich  Timmering  and  Marie's  name  was 
Marie  Ilsabe  Brandhorst.  After  their  marriage  Johann  changed 
his  name  to  Brandhorst,  which  was  not  only  his  wife's  name  but 
also  the  name  of  the  estate  on  which  he  worked.  This  happened 
frequently  when  men  working  on  large  estates  adopted  the  name 
of  the  estate  as  their  family  name.  It  would  not  be  at  all  surpris¬ 
ing  if  Marie  Ilsabe  Brandhorst  acquired  her  family  name  in  this 
manner  also. 

Carl  Heinrich  Brandhorst  married  Johanne  Stucke,  a  daughter 
of  Johann  Friedrich  and  Henriette  Schmidts  Stucke.  Johanne's 
parents  were  married  on  October  27,  1793,  in  Hausberge  near 
Minden.  They  had  ten  children.  Johanne,  the  eighth  child,  was 
born  on  Wednesday,  July  18th,  1804,  in  Minden,  Westphalia, 
Prussia.  Johanne  Stucke  had  previously  been  married  to  a  Dr. 
Ottens  who  was  known  as  “Feldscher  Ottens"  (Army  Surgeon 
Ottens).  Johanne  had  a  child  by  Dr.  Ottens  whose  name  was 
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Fritz  Ottens,  he  became  a  “Zahlmeister”  (pay  master)  in  the 
German  Army.  After  Dr.  Ottens  death  Johanne  married  Carl 
Brandhorst.  Carl  and  Johanne  gave  birth  to  eight  children.  There 
were  four  boys  and  four  girls.  Our  Grandmother  Henriette  was 
the  sixth  child.  She  was  born  on  April  2nd,  1841,  in  Hille,  West¬ 
phalia,  Prussia,  and  was  christened  Marie  Dorothea  Carolina 
Henriette. 

After  their  marriage  Carl  and  Johanne  Brandhorst  lived  in 
Minden,  and  here  daughter  Auguste  was  born  on  July  4th,  1828 
and  son  Carl  Heinrich  on  April  4th,  1830.  Some  time  between 
1830  and  1836  the  family  moved  to  Hille,  Westphalia,  eight 
miles  northwest  of  Minden.  While  living  in  Hille  Carl  and 
Johanne  gave  birth  to  daughter  Sophie  on  February  3rd,  1836, 
daughter  Louise  on  March  19th,  1837,  son  Louie  on  February 
16th,  1839,  and  daughter  Henriette  on  April  2nd,  1841. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  our  Grandmother  Henriette  in  1841 
Carl  and  Johanne  moved  their  family  to  Pr.  Stroehen,  twelve 
miles  north  of  Hille.  (It  was  called  Prussian  Stroehen  to  differ¬ 
entiate  it  from  a  nearby  village  also  called  Stroehen  but  not  in 
Prussia.)  Here,  in  Pr.  Stroehen,  the  parents  gave  birth  to  son 
Ferdinand  on  December  5th,  1843  and  son  Wilhelm  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  4th,  1846.  Grandmother’s  parents  lived  in  Pr.  Stroehen 
until  their  deaths.  Johanne  Stucke  Brandhorst  died  on  December 
16th,  1848,  at  the  age  of  44,  and  Carl  Heinrich  Brandhorst  died 
on  May  14th,  1859,  at  the  age  of  59.  They  are  both  buried  in 
Pr.  Stroehen. 

When  Carl,  at  the  age  of  28,  married  Johanne,  age  24,  in  the 
Garnisonkirche  Zu  Minden”  (Garrison  Church  in  Minden),  he 
was  an  infantry  corporal  in  the  German  army.  At  the  time  of 
their  wedding  Carl’s  father  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Biinde,  sixteen  miles  southwest  of  Minden,  and  Johanne’s 
father  lived  in  Minden.  He  was  a  “Rathsdiener”  (Clerk  of  the 
Court).  Carl  remained  in  the  army  until  the  family  moved  to 
Hille  and  here  he  entered  civilian  life  and  became  a  “Grenz- 
Aufseher”  and  “Zolleinnehmer”  (Border  guard  and  collector  of 
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customs).  He  held  this  position  until  his  death  in  1859.  When 
the  family  moved  to  Pr.  Stroehen  shortly  after  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Henriette  in  1841,  they  lived  on  the  estate  of  Wick- 
ride  and  for  a  time  occupied  its  castle.  It  was  here  that  Carl 
wrote  his  book  on  “Customs  Reforms  and  Improvements”  for 
which  he  received  the  distinguished  reward  in  the  form  of  an 
annual  pension  for  life  from  his  government,  which,  after  his 
death,  was  paid  to  his  eldest  child,  Auguste,  for  the  duration  of 
her  life. 

Four  of  the  eight  Brandhorst  children  migrated  to  America: 
Henriette,  age  12,  together  with  her  brother  Ferdinand,  age  10, 
in  1853,  and  her  brothers  Wilhelm  and  Louie  a  few  years  later. 
Henriette  settled  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Ferdinand  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  and  Wilhelm  and  Louie  in  New  York  City.  Upon 
arrival  in  America  Wilhelm  changed  his  name  to  William 
Aschere.  Our  grandmother  Henriette  married  George  Brumder 
on  July  16th,  1864,  she  had  eleven  children  and  she  died  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  on  April  19th,  1924.  Ferdinand  was  killed  in  the  Civil 
War  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  in  May  1863.  William  was 
married  and  had  several  children.  In  later  years  he  refused  to 
associate  with  his  sister  Henriette  and  she  finallv  lost  all  track 

j 

of  him.  Louie  was  also  married  and  had  three  children.  Grand¬ 
father,  in  a  letter  from  New  York  written  to  his  Yettchen  on 
September  29th,  1873,  says  “Yesterday  I  was  in  East  New  York 
and  visited  your  brother  and  sister-in-law.  Louie  has  a  lovely 
wife  and  they  have  three  pretty  children/'  What  became  of 
Louie  no  one  knows. 

Grandmother's  sister  Auguste,  the  first  born,  had  a  son  by 
name  of  August  who  also  migrated  to  America  and  had  a  hog 
breeding  farm  at  Hudson,  Iowa.  He  died  there  in  1953  at  the  age 
of  close  to  ninety-four.  Surviving  him  is  a  daughter  Margaret 
who  married  a  farmer  by  name  of  Vaughn  Craft  and  they  are  now 
living  on  their  Iowa  farm  which  they  call  “Brandhorst  Craft." 
Margaret  is  the  mother  of  two  children,  a  son  and  a  married 
daughter,  both  living  in  the  United  States.  Mally  Reuthe  says 
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that  Margaret  is  a  lovable,  beautiful  woman  and  that  they  cor¬ 
respond  with  each  other. 

FAMILY  WEDDINGS 

As  the  Grandparents'  children  grew  up  they  naturally  began 
to  think  of  marriage,  and  soon  we  find  their  lovely  daughter  Ida 
engaged  to  Hugo  Merker,  who  managed  Grandfather's  book¬ 
store.  The  wedding  and  the  celebration  took  place  on  Thursday 
April  21st,  1892,  in  a  large  tent  erected  in  the  back  yard  of  the 
Grandparents'  home  on  Tenth  and  Wells  Streets.  After  their 
honeymoon  trip  to  Europe  they  lived  in  a  rented  home  on  Cold 
Spring  Avenue  until  Grandfather  built  a  house  for  them  on  the 
west  side  of  26th  Street  between  Grand  Avenue  and  Wells  Street. 

In  1896  daughter  Amalie  was  married  to  George  P.  Mayer. 
He  was  the  President  of  the  then  F.  Mayer  Boot  and  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany,  founded  by  his  father  and  operated  successfully  for  many 
years  by  George  and  his  two  brothers,  Fred  and  Adam,  after 
their  father's  death.  George  P.  had  a  son  by  a  previous  marriage 
named  George  Fred  Carl  Mayer,  he  was  a  fine  boy  and  during 
her  lifetime  Mally  always  treated  him  as  one  of  her  sons.  Young 
George's  mother  had  been  a  Miss  Upmeyer,  sister  of  the  William 
H.  Upmeyer  mentioned  in  Grandmother's  history.  She  died 
when  young  George  was  a  tiny  baby.  The  courtship  of  George 
P.  culminated  in  a  glorious  wedding  on  Friday  January  16th, 
1896,  with  the  ceremony  and  celebration  taking  place  in  the 
billiard  room  of  Grandfather's  home  on  1 8th  and  Grand  Avenue. 
Their  honeymoon  trip  took  them  to  Egypt,  Italy,  and  the  holy 
land,  from  where  they  sent  picture  postcards  of  themselves  sit¬ 
ting  on  camels  and  donkeys.  Their  first  home  was  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  duplex  apartment  on  Grand  Avenue  between  26th  and 
27th  Streets. 

Son  William  C.  fell  in  love  with  Thekla  Uihlein,  daughter  of 
the  August  Uihleins,  owners  of  the  Schlitz  Brewing  Company 
that  made  Milwaukee  famous.  They  were  soon  engaged  and  mar- 
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ried  on  Saturday  November  24th,  1900.  The  gala  wedding  and 
celebration  took  place  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Pfister  Hotel.  The 
honeymooners  took  a  trip  to  Europe,  including  a  visit  to  Breusch- 
wickersheim.  On  their  return  they  lived  in  a  duplex  on  Prospect 
Avenue  near  Irving  Place. 

At  this  same  time  son  George  was  courting  Thekla  Wollaeger, 
daughter  of  the  Gustav  Wollaegers.  Mr.  Wollaeger  was  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Concordia  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He,  with  Grand¬ 
father,  was  one  of  the  three  partners  who  organized  the  Ger¬ 
mania  Publishing  Company  and  took  over  the  “Germania”  in 
1874.  The  young  couple  were  soon  engaged  and  were  married  on 
Wednesday  August  7th,  1901.  The  wedding  and  the  celebration, 
with  much  toasting  and  singing  of  “Hoch  solst  du  Leben,”  took 
place  also  in  a  large  tent  set  up  in  the  side  yard  of  the  Wollaegers 
home  at  271  Eleventh  Street,  between  Cedar  and  State  Streets. 
The  couple  honeymooned  in  Europe,  then  settled  down  in  a 
home  at  101  31st  Street.  Grandfather  built  a  new  house  for 
George  and  Thekla  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Grand  Avenue  and 
31st  Street.  The  building  was  not  quite  completed  when  Grand¬ 
father  suddenly  passed  away  on  May  9th,  1910. 

Son  Herman  married  Myrtle  Blanche  Edwards,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Jennie  Edwards  of  Waterville,  Minnesota,  on  Tuesday  May 
4th,  1915  after  a  short  courtship.  The  wedding  took  place  at  the 
Great  Southern  Hotel  in  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  where  several 
members  of  the  family  joined  them  and  attended  the  service  and 
the  banquet  following.  Their  honeymoon  took  them  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Canada,  and  on  their  return  to  Milwaukee  they  set 
up  housekeeping  in  a  home  on  Hi  Mount  Boulevard. 

Son  Herbert  married  Margaret  Bouer,  the  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
mund  A.  and  Adela  J.  Bouer.  Mr.  Bouer  was  president  of  the 
E.  A.  Bouer  Paper  Company.  Grandfather  Brumder  was  one  of 
Mr.  Bouer’s  best  customers  and  they  were  very  close  friends. 
Mr.  Bouer  died  suddenly  in  March  1915.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  Herbert  and  Margaret  became  engaged  and  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church  on  Saturday  June 
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17,  1916.  The  reception  and  wedding  dinner  took  place  at  the 
Town  Club  on  Farwell  Avenue.  Due  to  the  war  in  Europe  they 
took  their  honeymoon  in  the  New  England  states,  making  the 
trip  in  their  Studebaker  Cabriolet.  On  their  return  to  Milwaukee 
they  started  their  domestic  life  in  a  third  floor  apartment  at  327 
Prospect  Avenue.  It  was  Herbert's  good  fortune  to  have  his 
mother  in  good  health  to  enjoy  the  wedding  ceremony  of  the  last 
of  her  children  to  be  married. 

CHRISTMAS,  EASTER  AND  BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATIONS 

The  Christmas  and  Easter  celebrations  and  the  Grandparents' 
birthday  parties  were  always  great  events.  When  the  day  of  the 
Grandparent's  birthday  arrived,  the  house  was  decorated  with 
many  flowers  sent  by  the  family,  and  others  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Baumgarten,  the  florist,  who  personally  arranged  all  the  decora¬ 
tions.  Then  while  the  birthday  parent  was  seated  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table,  all  the  family  would  march  in  singing  “Happy  Birth¬ 
day."  The  youngest  grandchild  would  be  the  first  in  line,  followed 
by  all  the  others  in  accordance  with  their  age.  Then  the  little 
ones,  those  who  were  able,  would  each  recite  a  little  German 
verse,  and  Grandmother,  in  tears  of  pleasure,  would  hug  each 
in  turn.  All  the  family  would  then  join  the  birthday  parent  at 
the  breakfast  table  and  celebrate  the  day.  And  at  Grandfather's 
birthday  in  the  month  of  May,  Uncle  William  Streissguth  could 
always  be  counted  on  to  climb  the  side  entrance  stairs  with  a 
lovely  bouquet  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  which  he  had  so  proudly 
raised  for  his  friend  George.  In  the  evening  the  Grandparents 
would  entertain  all  the  family  and  many  of  their  life-long  friends 
who  came  to  wish  them  Happy  Birthday. 

The  Christmas  and  Easter  celebrations  were  also  very  colorful. 
The  Christmas  tree  would  be  a  large  one  reaching  to  the  high 
ceiling.  In  early  years  the  tree  was  placed  in  the  living  room,  but 
at  Grand  Avenue  it  would  be  at  one  end  or  the  other  end  of 
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the  living  room,  or  it  would  be  set  in  the  parlor,  and  one  year  it 
was  located  in  the  billiard  room.  But  no  matter  where  it  was,  it 
would  be  colorfully  decorated,  lighted  with  wax  candles  in  the 
earlier  years,  and  would  have  a  creche  at  its  base.  The  Grand¬ 
parents  with  daughter  Emma's  help  would  shop  for  weeks  so  that 
each  of  the  children  would  have  his  own  little  pile  of  presents 
located  about  the  room  with  the  tree.  Then  when  the  celebration 
was  about  to  start,  with  the  door  to  the  Christmas  room  closed, 
the  whole  family  would  congregate  before  the  door  with  the 
youngest  children  in  the  fore.  Daughter  Emma  at  the  piano 
would  strike  up  “Stille  Nacht  Heilige  Nacht”  and  all  would  join 
in  the  song,  then  to  the  strains  of  “Ihr  Kinderlein  Kommet”  the 
doors  would  open,  and,  all  singing,  would  march,  the  children 
wide-eyed,  into  the  Christmas  room.  What  joy  it  was  to  see  the 
little  ones  thrilled  with  their  presents!  Then  when  all  the  grown¬ 
ups  had  exchanged  their  gifts  they  would  adjourn  to  the  dining 
room  for  the  Christmas  turkey  and  plum  pudding.  It  was  a 
happy  event,  one  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  been  a  part  of  it.  Grandmother  was  an  excellent 
cook  and  her  Christmas  cookies,  plum  puddings  and  fruit  cakes 
were  indeed  a  gourmet's  delight. 

On  Easter  Sundays,  after  attending  church  services  in  the 
morning,  all  the  family  would  congregate  at  the  Grandparent's 
house  to  engage  in  the  colorful  Easter  egg  hunt.  All  over  the  place 
the  Grandparents  would  hide  baskets  full  of  goodies  and  presents 
for  every  grandchild  and  grownup,  and  colored  eggs  were  placed 
in  every  nook  and  corner.  At  the  Grand  Avenue  home  this  egg 
hunt  took  place  on  the  third  floor,  and  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
weather  permitting,  the  baskets  and  eggs  were  hidden  in  the  yard. 
Each  basket  had  a  card  with  the  name  of  the  one  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  At  a  signal  from  Grandmother  the  hunt  was  on  and 
excitement  reigned  supreme  until  all  had  found  their  baskets 
and  the  youngsters  had  located  all  the  hidden  eggs.  Then,  as  on 
all  occasions,  the  family  moved  to  the  dining  room  to  enjoy  the 
Easter  feast.  Cocktails  were  never  served  by  the  Grandparents, 
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but  they  did  enjoy  a  bottle  of  champagne  or  wine  on  these 
occasions. 

The  Christmas,  Easter  and  Birthday  Celebrations  were  indeed 
enjoyable,  but  what  was  much  more  important  they  helped  to 
hold  the  family  together. 

A  GRANDDAUGHTER'S  MEMORIES 
OF  HER  GRANDMOTHER 

I  have  many  happy  memories  connected  with  Grandmother 
Brumder;  fewer  with  Grandfather,  as  I  was  only  eleven  years  old 
when  he  died. 

My  most  vivid  memories  are  naturally  of  Grandmother  whose 
love  and  understanding  meant  so  much  to  me,  for  in  the  last  years 
of  her  life,  when  she  wasn't  allowed  to  use  her  eyes  so  much,  I 
went  down  to  Grand  Avenue  almost  daily  to  read  to  her.  We 
always  sat  in  her  large  sunny  bedroom  at  what  is  nowadays  called 
a  picture  window,  a  card  table  between  us. 

We  would  begin  with  my  reading  a  chapter  from  Grammy's 
German  bible;  then  a  hymn  of  her  choosing.  That  being  taken 
care  of,  we  turned  to  the  German  newspaper.  Not  the  Woman's 
Page  for  her!  It  would  be  the  articles  on  current  affairs— national 
and  European,  largely— political  news  and  editorials;  and  then 
the  Humor  Column. 

The  reading  done,  we'd  play  double  solitaire  and  talk.  Some¬ 
times  Grandmother  would  crochet  while  we  visited  together. 
Occasionally  when  we  discussed  religious  matters  I  would  ex¬ 
press  differences  of  thought  from  hers.  One  of  my  pet  arguments 
was  on  the  literal  interpretation  and  inspired  writing  of  the  Bible. 
I  insisted  that  some  parts  were  symbolic  expressions,  and  that 
other  parts  were  just  historical  writings.  Grammy  would  get  quite 
vehement  on  the  literal  interpretation,  and  insisted  that  every 
word  in  the  Bible  was  inspired. 

I  used  to  beg  Grandmother  to  tell  me  stories  about  her  girl¬ 
hood.  As  I  was  one  of  the  grandchildren  able  to  understand  Ger- 
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man  well  and  to  speak  it  quite  fluently,  Grandmother  usually 
spoke  to  me  in  German  and  told  some  of  her  stories  in  that 
language  too.  She  always  spoke  of  how  good  and  kind  Tante 
Wolf  was  to  her.  Tante  Wolf  saw  to  it  that  she  had  schooling 
and  permitted  Grandmother  to  take  part  in  the  young  people's 
activities  in  the  church  and  to  sing  in  the  choir,  even  though 
she  had  to  help  in  the  home  and  the  millinery  shop. 

It  seems  that  Madam  Wolf  didn't  like  to  cook.  So  some  time 
after  Grandmother's  arrival,  when  she  had  adjusted  to  her  new 
home,  Tante— or  Madam— Wolf  shoved  the  cook-book  at  four¬ 
teen  year  old  Grandma,  saying,  "Hier  Yettchen,  jetzt  koch  Du, 
Ich  mag  nicht  mehr.”  ("Here,  little  Henriette,  you  do  the  cook¬ 
ing.  I  don’t  care  to  any  more.")  So  from  that  time  on  Grand¬ 
mother  undertook  the  cooking.  She  became  an  excellent  cook,  so 
much  so  that  in  later  years  she  tried  out  every  recipe  in  the  old 
German  Davidi's  Kockbuch  and  translated  the  measures  in 
them  to  American  pounds  and  ounces  for  the  Americans  of  Ger¬ 
man  descent.  This  Davidi's  Revised  Cookbook,  of  which  I  have  a 
copy,  was  printed  in  George  Brumder's  Publishing  House  and 
entered  according  to  act  of  Congress  in  1879,  by  Grandfather,  in 
the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Even  before  Grandmother  was  made  chief  cook,  she  had  to 
help  in  the  millinery  shop  of  Mr.  Wolf  after  school  and  on  Sat¬ 
urdays.  Though  she  was  paid  a  small  sum  for  her  work,  it  must 
have  seemed  tedious  and  dull  at  times  to  a  young  girl  so  full  of 
liveliness  and  fun.  Now  and  then  the  desire  for  fun  got  the 
better  of  her.  A  number  of  women  were  employed  in  the  shop. 
They  must  have  been  a  stiff  and  sober  lot  afraid  of  their  own 
shadow,  but  even  more  afraid  of  mice.  Bored  with  the  humdrum 
atmosphere  one  day,  Grandmother  cried  out,  "Look!  There's  a 
mouse!"  Then  she  laughed  heartily,  for  every  one  of  the  women 
had  scrambled  onto  a  chair,  dropping  their  work.  They  refused 
to  come  down  until  assured  that  it  was  only  a  joke  and  Mr.  Wolf 
came  in  to  see  what  the  commotion  was  about. 

There  were  other  recollections  that  I  elicited  from  Grand- 
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mother.  One  was  about  coming  to  know  Grandfather.  Both  sang 
in  the  choir  and  took  part  in  the  activities  of  Grace  Church. 
Some  of  these  took  place  in  the  evening.  Grandmother  would 
go  with  some  (girl)  friend  usually.  It  would  be  dark  by  the  end 
of  the  program.  So  Grandfather,  who  was  very  shy,  got  a  friend 
of  his  to  ask  the  girls  if  they  could  accompany  them  home.  And 
all  the  way  Grandfather  was  tongue-tied.  Fortunately,  as  he  came 
to  know  Grammy,  this  shyness  wore  off  in  time  and  they  had 
much  conversation,  both  serious  and  lively. 

For  some  reason  old  Mr.  Wolf  didn't  like  Grandfather  and  did 
everything  he  could  to  thwart  him  in  his  courtship  of  Grand¬ 
mother.  Perhaps  it  was  because  Grandfather  wasn't  rich.  Mr. 
Wolf  wanted  Grandmother  to  marry  a  rich  farmer,  years  older 
than  she.  Grammy  used  to  laugh  over  it  when  speaking  of  it  in 
her  later  years.  “I  couldn't  stand  the  man!  He  was  such  an  awful 
person,  he  sold  rancid  butter  and  got  rich  cheating  housewives 
that  way.  Ugh."  So  for  years  she  waited  hopefully  for  Mr.  Wolf's 
acceptance  of  her  beloved,  wanting  to  be  a  dutiful  foster-daugh¬ 
ter.  Finally,  when  she  was  twenty-three  years  old  she  decided  that 
she  was  old  enough  to  make  her  own  decision.  Grandfather  went 
to  Mr.  Wolf,  got  a  grudging  consent  to  marry  Grandmother.  Mr. 
Wolf  would  not  come  to  the  marriage  ceremony.  But  Madam 
Wolf  (who,  though  she  had  to  stand  by  her  husband  in  his  dis¬ 
approval,  had  liked  Grandfather)  went  with  Grandmother  as  her 
bridal  attendant  and  witness.  After  the  ceremony  she  gave 
Grammy  her  own  hard  earned  savings  as  a  wedding  gift.  This  to¬ 
gether  with  what  Grandmother  and  Grandfather  had  saved  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  start  a  bookstore. 

Their  marriage  was  one  of  those  wonderful  ones  grounded  in  a 
deep  and  understanding  love  and  respect  for  each  other  and  trust 
in  God's  care.  As  a  result  no  matter  how  difficult  things  were  for 
them  in  those  early  years  they  somehow  managed  to  come 
through.  When  their  first  child  (Amalie,  my  mother)  was  born. 
Grandmother  made  her  baby  dresses  out  of  Grandfather's  old 
out-worn  linen  shirts. 
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When  Grandfather  went  into  the  publishing  business,  Grand¬ 
mother,  without  extra  help,  cooked  dinner  not  only  for  her  own 
family,  but  for  the  men  who  worked  for  them.  Often  there  were 
eleven  at  the  table.  Though  her  hands  and  thoughts  were  occu¬ 
pied  all  day  with  regular  duties  of  home  and  business,  came 
Christmastime  and  Grandmother  would  sit  up  late  into  the  night 
making  dolls  and  other  toys  for  her  little  ones.  If  Grandfather 
had  problems  or  considered  a  new  undertaking,  he  consulted 
Grandmother  on  them,  trusting  her  sound  judgment  and  her  un¬ 
derstanding  of  people.  She  was  an  unusually  gifted  woman,  intel¬ 
lectually  and  spiritually,  sought  out  by  many  friends  for  her 
advice  and  help.  And  so  we  who  knew  her  and  loved  her  remem- 
be  her  as  a  vital  force  in  home,  church,  and  among  those  whose 
lives  she  touched. 


"INDIAN  SCARE” 

Milwaukee  in  1835  was  a  settlement  of  about  200.  As  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned  when  Grandmother  arrived  in  1853  it  was  still 
a  small  city  of  27,500,  but  when  Grandfather  arrived  in  1857 
it  had  grown  to  about  37,500.  In  1860  the  population  was  45,- 
246  and  thereafter  it  grew  as  follows: 

1870  .  71,440  1900  285,315 

1880  .  115,585  1910  373,587 

1890  . 204,468  1920  457,157 

And  so  during  Grandmother's  lifetime,  the  population  of  her 
adopted  city  grew  by  approximately  450,000  souls.  In  the  early 
years  from  about  1850  to  1890,  most  of  the  population  increase 
was  due  to  the  arrival  of  German  immigrants,  and  by  1900,  72% 
of  the  city's  population  was  of  German  birth  or  descent.  Many 
stores  on  Milwaukee's  west  side  had  signs  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  only,  and  often  you  would  see  a  plaque  in  the  window 
stating  "English  Spoken  Here.”  Sorry,  I  am  digressing,  this  is 
supposed  to  be  an  Indian  story. 

By  the  end  of  1835  most  of  the  Indians  living  near  Milwaukee 
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had  been  moved  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  they 
were  a  discontented  lot  which  resulted  in  bloody  massacres  and 
the  settlers  lived  in  constant  fear.  On  September  4th,  1862,  a 
large  Indian  scare  swept  over  southeastern  Wisconsin.  It  was 
rumored  that  bloodthirsty  Indians  were  descending  on  Milwau¬ 
kee  for  a  massacre.  A  bluish,  smoky  haze  was  in  the  air  caused 
by  forest  fires  but  which  the  people  thought  was  due  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  and  pillaging  by  the  redskins,  and  toward  evening  the  streets 
of  Milwaukee  were  crowded  with  all  types  of  horse  drawn  vehi¬ 
cles  filled  with  families,  friends  and  furniture  coming  in  at  top 
speed  from  all  the  surrounding  country,  their  drivers  shouting, 
“The  Indians  are  coming,”  and  that  Hartland,  Oconomowoc  and 
Lisbon  were  in  flames  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pewaukee  were 
butchered.  When  by  morning  nothing  seemed  to  happen,  the 
crowds  began  to  feel  a  little  foolish  and  soon  returned  to  their 
homesteads.  The  Grandparents  lived  through  this  Indian  scare 
and  they  too  were  frightened.  They  remembered  this  episode 
vividly  and  often  told  the  amusing  story  to  their  children. 

ALFRED  LOSES  A  FRIEND 

About  1878  when  the  Grandparents'  son  Alfred  was  six  years 
old,  he  was  playing  with  a  little  friend  at  the  Milwaukee  river's 
edge  in  the  rear  of  his  home  on  West  Water  and  Cedar  Streets. 
Suddenly  Alfred's  little  friend  fell  into  the  river.  Alfred  ran  to 
get  his  mother  and  when  they  returned  to  the  river's  edge  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  little  boy.  Grandmother  notified  the  police, 
who  fished  the  child's  body  out  of  the  river,  and  Alfred  had  lost 
his  little  friend. 

A  tragedy  of  this  nature  was  nearly  visited  upon  our  own  fam¬ 
ily  when,  as  a  child,  son  William,  while  playing  on  the  river,  sud¬ 
denly  fell  through  the  ice  and  was  washed  downstream.  Fortu¬ 
nately  he  came  up  again  in  a  nearby  hole  thereby  avoiding  a  tragic 
family  catastrophe. 
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FIRST  TWO  YEARS  AT  PINE  LAKE 


When  Grandfather  George  bought  the  Pine  Lake  property  in 
1892  it  included  a  barn  and  a  house.  The  barn  was  at  the  same 
location  of  the  present  large  barn  and  chicken  coop,  and  the 
house  is  the  frame  building  nearby.  The  family  spent  their  first 
two  summers  in  this  house  while  Grandfather  was  building  his 
new  home  in  the  cluster  of  spruce  trees  near  the  lake.  Drinking 
water  was  supplied  by  a  dug  well  half  way  down  the  hill  to  the 
lake.  Milk  and  eggs  were  provided  by  one  of  the  sons  walking 
along  a  path  leading  from  the  house  to  Jacobson's  farm  adjoining 
our  property  to  the  west.  A  beautiful  two  seater  outhouse,  south 
of  the  house,  provided  all  the  toilet  facilities  needed.  The  old 
home  was  of  course  too  small  to  hold  all  the  children,  and  so 
the  older  boys  of  the  family  had  to  sleep  in  the  barn,  and  when 
the  boys  had  guests  they  slept  in  a  large  tent  near  the  lake.  At  that 
time  there  was  also  a  small  red  boat  house  on  the  property,  lo¬ 
cated  just  south  of  the  present  bath  house.  A  large  stone  pile, 
used  as  a  foundation,  is  still  there. 

GERMANIA  STATUE  AT  PINE  LAKE 

While  Grandfather  was  publishing  his  papers  at  West  Water 
and  Cedar  Streets,  from  1876  to  1896,  the  City  annually  staged 
a  large  show  at  which  all  the  manufacturers  and  other  types  of 
business  displayed  their  products  and  wares.  For  many  years  this 
show  was  held  at  the  south  side  Jahrmarket,  then  later  it  was 
transferred  to  the  more  pretentious  Exposition  Building  which 
stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Milwaukee  Auditorium. 

Grandfather  always  had  a  display  at  these  shows,  and  to  make 
his  exhibit  more  prominent  he  had  a  twelve  foot  statue  of  '‘Ger¬ 
mania"  cast  of  Plaster  of  Paris  and  painted  in  antique  bronze. 
This  statue  he  mounted  on  a  ten  foot  boarded  pedestal.  The 
statue  adorned  all  his  exhibits  and  was  quite  impressive. 

Eventually  these  shows  were  discontinued,  and  about  1898 
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Germania  Statue  which  was  located  about  seventy-five  feet  west  of 

George  F.  Brumder’s  Pine  Lake  home. 
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Grandfather  moved  his  plaster  statue  to  Pine  Lake  and  set  it  up 
on  the  flat  of  the  hill  about  75  feet  due  west  of  the  George  F. 
Brumder’s  present  Pine  Lake  home.  Here  the  statue  stood  until 
about  1910  when  weather,  and  22  rifle  bullets,  had  so  disfigured 
it  that  it  was  destroyed. 

THE  STOLEN  GRAPES 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  I,  Grandfather  had  a  large  vineyard 
at  Pine  Lake  which  was  located  on  the  hillside  along  the  west 
side  of  the  driveway.  Every  fall  the  vines  hung  heavy  with  ripe 
grapes  of  several  varieties.  When  the  time  arrived  to  pick  the 
grapes,  Grandfather,  the  day  before  the  picking  party,  would 
assign  a  basket  to  each  member  of  the  family  and  early  the  next 
morning  they  would  parade  to  the  vineyard  and  pick  until  there 
were  no  grapes  left. 

One  fall  day  Grandfather  surveyed  his  grapes  and  decided  it 
was  time  to  pick  them,  so  he  returned  to  his  house,  organized  his 
picking  team  and  told  them  to  be  ready  to  harvest  the  grapes 
in  the  morning.  The  next  day  Grandfather  and  his  crew  paraded 
to  the  vineyard  and,  lo  and  behold.  Grandfather  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  his  eyes,  there  was  not  one  bunch  of  grapes  on  the  vines. 
Some  hungry  neighbors  in  Sauerkraut  Bay  had  stolen  all  the 
grapes  during  the  night,  and  Grandfather  was  so  angry  he  could 
hardly  contain  himself. 

Grandmother  was  an  expert  wine  maker  and  she  used  to  enjoy 
watching  her  wine,  made  from  Grandfather’s  grapes,  brewing 
in  barrels  in  the  basement,  then  bottling  it.  Her  wines  were 
really  delicious.  Grandmother  also  enjoyed  making  Sauerkraut 
and  preserving  eggs  every  fall.  In  the  basement  she  would  shave 
the  cabbages,  then  pack  them,  with  spices  and  ingredients,  into 
large  crocks  and  place  a  board  and  a  heavy  stone  on  top.  Her 
dish  of  sauerkraut  and  spareribs  was  a  real  delicacy.  And  in  order 
to  have  enough  fresh  eggs  during  the  winter  she  would  fill  large 
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crocks  with  eggs,  then  cover  them  with  water-glass  which  was 
supposed  to  keep  them  smelling  good  until  the  arrival  of  the 
spring  equinox. 


FOUR  IN  ONE  YEAR 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  I,  George’s  parents,  Georg  and  Chris¬ 
tina  Brumder,  had  sixteen  children.  Of  these  four  were  born  in 
one  year!  They  had  twins  in  January  1831,  and  a  second  set  of 
twins  on  December  3rd,  1831.  The  first  twins  died  shortly  after 
birth,  but  the  second  set  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  This  must  indeed 
be  a  world  record,  something  for  their  descendants  to  be  proud— 
and  fearful— of. 

The  second  set  of  twins  that  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  were  named 
Maria  Barbara  and  Maria  Catharina.  Grandfather  frequently 
spoke  of  these  twins,  calling  them  “Mai-Barbel”  and  “Mai-Catel.” 

With  all  their  sixteen  children  there  is  not  one  person  by  the 
name  of  Brumder  left  in  Breuschwickersheim  today.  The  name 
died  out  there  when  Karl  Martin  Brumder  passed  away  in  1891 
without  male  issue.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  descendants 
of  Grandfather’s  sister  Maria  Catharina,  “Mai-Catel,”  who  mar¬ 
ried  Sebastian  Kiefer,  living  in  the  village.  Some  of  them  bear 
the  name  of  Kiefer,  Pfrimmer  and  Muller.  In  fact,  there  seem 
to  be  only  three  families  by  the  name  of  Brumder  in  Europe. 
One  is  our  very  distant  cousin  Emil  Victor  Brumder,  Dr.-Ing., 
living  in  Avon,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  France.  He  has  four  children, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Emil  says  there  is  a  Brumder,  or 
Brumpter,  family,  farmers,  living  in  Handschuheim,  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  between  Ittenheim  and  Breuschwickersheim.  He  also  knows 
a  blacksmith  by  name  of  Brumder  in  Kolbsheim  who  came  from 
Breuschwickersheim.  Kolbsheim  lies  about  two  miles  southwest 
of  Breuschwickersheim.  That  seems  to  be  all  there  are  with  the 
Brumder  name  in  Europe,  and  we  are  the  only  family  with  the 
name  Brumder  in  the  United  States. 
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Alfred  J.  Brumder  and  Lester  Carr  in  National  Guard  uniforms 


ALFRED,  ILL  FATED  NAME 

The  name  Alfred  seemed  to  be  fated  with  ill  luck  in  the  Brum- 
der  family.  A  child  born  to  the  Grandparents  on  April  16th,  1871, 
died  on  August  29th,  1871.  This  child  was  named  Alfred  Wil¬ 
liam.  The  next  child,  born  April  9th,  1874,  was  named  Alfred  J. 
He  lived  but  twenty-three  years  and  died  on  April  24th,  1897  of  a 
heart  ailment.  Later  the  Grandparents  daughter  Ida,  married 
to  Hugo  Merker,  had  a  son  born  on  February  15,  1895.  They 
christened  him  Alfred.  He  lived  to  be  eight  years  old  and  died 
at  the  Grandparents  summer  home  “Villa  Henrietta”  on  July 
4th,  1903,  also  of  a  heart  ailment.  He  was  known  to  all  as  “Buby” 
and  was  a  lovable  child. 

Alfred  J.  was  a  wonderful  boy.  He  had  many  and  varied  in¬ 
terests  and  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  As  attested  by  a  scrap  book, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  he  was  interested  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  poetry,  and  especially  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  such  as 
authors,  poets,  political  leaders  and  foreign  celebrities.  Among  his 
hobbies  were  the  collection  of  stamps,  arrow  heads  and  shells. 
He  had  one  very  close  friend,  Lester  Carr,  who  preceded  Alfred 
in  death.  Lester  was  a  grandson  of  Alexander  Mitchell.  Alfred 
and  Lester  joined  the  First  Light  Battery  group  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  writer  has  pictures  of  them  in  their  uniforms. 
Alfred  attended  the  Grace  Lutheran  Parochial  School,  then  went 
to  the  Northwestern  College,  a  Lutheran  school  in  Water- 
town,  Wisconsin,  where  he  met  and  became  a  very  close  friend  of 
Hugo  (Hooks)  von  Rohr.  He  completed  his  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  West  Side  High  School.  Alfred  was  ambitious  and 
was  studying  law  at  Yale  when  he  was  stricken  with  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment.  In  August  1896  Grandmother  took  Alfred  to  Bad  Nau¬ 
heim  in  Germany  to  take  the  baths  which  were  supposed  to  alle¬ 
viate  heart  trouble,  and  the  following  February  daughter  Emma 
took  him  to  Florida  in  the  hope  of  easing  his  suffering,  but  all  to 
no  avail.  Alfred  and  Emma  stayed  at  the  Royal  Poinciana  Hotel 
in  Palm  Beach,  there  his  condition  worsened  and  Emma,  fearing 
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to  bring  him  home  alone,  pleaded  for  help,  and  so  her  brother 
Will  went  to  Palm  Beach  to  assist  her.  They  had  a  very  difficult 
time  getting  Alfred  home.  Shortly  thereafter  he  passed  away. 
He  loved  life  so  and  died  much  too  young.  Ally  was  the  idol 
of  all  and  his  death  caused  deep  sadness  in  the  family. 

WHAT,  NO  EGGS? 

We  know  that  Grandfather  loved  his  farm  and  had  many 
chickens  in  his  chicken  coop.  In  the  winter  he  would  periodically 
take  the  morning  train  to  Pine  Lake  to  see  how  his  farm  was 
doing  and  to  take  his  crop  of  eggs  home  with  him  in  the  evening. 
On  arrival  at  Nashotah,  Ira  Bigelow,  proprietor  of  the  Red  Circle 
Inn,  would  drive  Grandfather  to  his  Villa  Henrietta,  then  later 
call  for  him  to  catch  the  evening  train  to  Milwaukee.  On  several 
successive  visits  the  caretaker  told  Grandfather  that  the  chickens 
had  stopped  laying  and  there  were  no  eggs  to  take  back  to  Mil¬ 
waukee.  This  was  hard  for  Grandfather  to  understand  and  sure 
enough  his  suspicions  were  verified  when  he  discovered  that  the 
caretaker  was  selling  the  eggs  to  the  country  grocery  store  in  a 
nearby  village— you  can  imagine  what  happened  to  the  caretaker. 

THE  DEER  EPISODE 
(about  1896-98) 

From  the  history  we  learned  that  Grandfather  had  a  park  en¬ 
closure  containing  two  deer.  This  was  a  park  enclosed  by  a  high 
wire  fence  extending  from  the  west  end  of  the  present  barn 
southward  about  250  feet,  then  westward  to  within  20  feet  of 
the  roadway,  then  following  the  road  northward  and  eastward  to 
the  chicken  coop.  A  friend  of  George’s,  living  in  northern  Wis¬ 
consin,  sent  him  a  full  grown  buck  and  doe  which  Grandfather 
kept  in  the  enclosure  for  the  pleasure  of  his  family  and  his  many 
friends.  One  fine  day  the  doe  was  missing.  It  had  jumped  over 
the  fence  and  scampered  away.  The  following  day  a  farmer,  living 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  Holy  Hill,  drove  into  George's  driveway 
with  the  deer  tied  in  his  wagon.  The  deer  being  rather  tame 
joined  the  farmer's  cattle  in  his  barnyard,  where  he  lassoed  it. 
The  farmer  knew  whose  deer  it  was,  for  George's  deer  were  the 
topic  of  conversation  of  all  the  countryside.  George  of  course 
raised  the  height  of  the  enclosure  and  there  was  no  more  jump¬ 
ing  over  it. 

Every  spring  the  doe  would  have  a  fawn,  but  the  old  buck, 
with  his  jealous  nature,  would  have  none  of  the  fawn  and  he 
promptly  destroyed  it  with  his  formidable  horns. 

The  deer  had  to  be  fed  daily.  The  caretaker  would  pick  luscious 
cabbage  and  other  vegetables  in  the  garden  and  carry  them  into 
the  enclosure  for  the  deer.  One  day  the  buck,  who  had  sort  of 
an  ornery  disposition,  instead  of  eating  the  vegetables  attacked 
the  caretaker.  After  the  deer  had  stabbed  him  a  couple  of  times 
the  caretaker  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  grab  hold  of  the  buck's 
horns  and  yell  for  help.  Grandfather  hearing  the  blood-curdling 
calls,  ran  to  the  enclosure,  sized  up  the  situation,  ran  to  the  barn 
for  a  chain,  then  entered  the  enclosure  and  after  much  effort 
succeeded  in  chaining  the  buck's  head  to  a  tree,  not  without  some 
pain,  however,  as  the  deer's  horn  had  pierced  his  arm.  The  care¬ 
taker  was  in  bad  shape.  His  body  had  many  cuts  and  stabs,  and 
his  clothing  had  been  almost  completely  stripped  from  his  body. 
He  was  bleeding  profusely  when  George  and  his  helpers,  who 
arrived  late,  carried  him  to  a  bed  in  the  caretaker's  house,  where 
he  stayed  for  some  time  in  a  doctor's  care. 

This  incident  destroyed  all  of  Grandfather's  love  and  pride  of 
the  deer.  He  went  to  his  house,  took  out  his  trusted  shotgun  and 
pumped  the  buck  full  of  lead  until  he  was  dead.  The  doe  was  also 
slaughtered.  The  meat  was  served  as  a  delicacy,  while  the  hides 
were  tanned  and  used  as  rugs.  George  had  the  buck's  head 
mounted  and  today  (1959)  it  can  be  viewed  on  the  porch  wall  of 
the  former  home  of  George  at  Pine  Lake.  Marks  on  some  trees 
to  which  the  fence  had  been  nailed  can  be  seen  to  this  day. 
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THE  FAMOUS  RIGHT  OF  WAY 


One  fine  morning  while  Grandfather  was  sitting  on  the  porch 
of  his  Pine  Lake  home  enjoying  the  view  over  the  lake,  there  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  in  his  view  a  horse  and  buggy  driving  along  the 
lake  front.  George  was  dumbfounded  and  ran  down  to  the  lake 
to  find  out  who  would  have  the  audacity  to  drive  over  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  especially  along  the  beautiful  lake.  It  turned  out  to  be 
none  other  than  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  William  H.  Mane- 
gold,  whose  property  adjoined  Grandfathers  to  the  south.  Mr. 
Manegold  quietly  informed  Grandfather  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  or  malicious  in  his  buggy  ride  along  the  lake  over  George’s 
property,  and  that  if  George  would  look  over  his  deeds  and  ab¬ 
stract  he  would  find  that  he,  Mr.  Manegold  had  a  legal  right-of- 
way  along  the  lake  front  from  his  property  to  present  Highway 
K.  And  to  George’s  consternation,  this  proved  to  be  the  fact. 
So  George  and  Mr.  Manegold  had  a  good  heart  to  heart  talk, 
with  the  result  that  the  latter  very  kindly  agreed  to  surrender  his 
right-of-way  over  Grandfather’s  lake  frontage,  for  which  kindness 
George  gladly  gave  Mr.  Manegold  three  and  a  third  acres  and  203 
feet  of  lake  frontage  adjoining  Mr.  Manegold’s  domain.  So  the 
problem  was  amicably  resolved  and  all  were  happy. 

“YETTCHEN,  ESS  ICH  DASS?” 

George  Brumder  was  a  kindly  man  and  treated  his  children 
with  great  love,  but  withal,  he  was  a  disciplinarian.  Upon  arising 
at  six  in  the  morning,  he  would  ring  a  bell  and  everyone  got  up 
for  breakfast  at  seven,  no  matter  what  time  they  had  gone  to  bed. 
If  anyone  quibbled  about  the  food  being  served  at  mealtime,  he 
would  command  "Was  auf  dem  Tisch  kommt  wird  gegessen,” 
translated  freely:  "that  (food)  which  is  served  at  the  table  must 
be  eaten,”  and  it  was.  However,  when  something  was  served 
that  Grandfather  was  not  so  sure  of,  he  would  turn  to  Grand¬ 
mother  and  ask,  "Yettchen,  ess  ich  dass?”  (Yettchen,  do  I  eat 
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that? )  And,  of  course,  he  always  did.  When  Grandfather  arrived 
at  Pine  Lake  he  would  change  his  clothes,  take  his  tools  and 
head  for  the  farm.  But  often,  yes  too  often,  you  would  hear  him 
call  with  loud  voice,  “Wo  ist  der  Hammer?”  (Where  is  the 
hammer ) ,  for  someone  had  used  it  without  putting  it  back  where 
it  belonged,  and  this  made  him  angry  as  it  would  anyone.  And 
when  on  the  farm  something  would  not  fit  or  give  way,  instead 
of  swearing,  which  he  never  did,  he  would  say  “Donner  weschpel 
noch  a  mahl”  or  “By  jebbie,”  and  with  these  two  famous  ex¬ 
pressions  all  his  problems  seemed  to  vanish. 

THE  STORM 

Grandfather  was  not  only  a  disciplinarian,  but  he  believed  in 
doing  a  real  day's  work.  When  he  came  to  his  farm  at  Pine  Lake 
he  would  round  up  the  caretaker  and  his  helpers,  and  he  and  they 
would  go  to  work;  and  how  they  worked!  One  morning  the  men 
were  sitting  in  front  of  the  barn,  and  as  George,  arriving  from 
Milwaukee,  was  driving  by  in  his  carriage  one  of  the  men  re¬ 
marked,  “Well  boys,  here  comes  the  storm!” 

THE  BAG  OF  PENNIES 

Grandfather  all  through  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  treasurer 
of  the  Grace  Lutheran  Church  and  took  care  of  all  its  finances, 
while  Grandmother  had  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  Frauenver- 
ein.  During  Sunday  church  services  each  attending  member 
would  drop  a  coin  into  a  silk  bag  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long 
pole  extended  by  the  ushers  to  each  worshipper.  The  collection 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  copper  pennies,  with  here  and  there  a 
nickel  or  a  dime  mixed  in.  After  the  total  day's  collection  had 
been  counted,  the  coins  would  be  poured  into  a  leather  bag  and 
given  to  Grandfather.  He  would  take  this  bag  to  his  home  and 
place  it  in  a  drawer  in  the  library.  Grandfather,  as  fiscal  agent, 
would  of  course  give  the  church  credit  on  his  books  for  the 
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amount  of  the  collection.  Now  the  bag  was  available  to  all  the 
family,  and  each  would  help  himself  with  pennies  for  carfare, 
candy,  chewing  gum,  glass  of  beer,  and  who  knows  what,  yes  the 
pennies  were  even  used  for  penny-ante  poker  games!  On  his  way 
to  school  son  Herbert  would  go  to  the  bag  and  take  five  pennies 
for  streetcar  fare,  then,  daily,  he  would  catch  the  same  streetcar 
and  when  he  climbed  on  the  conductor  would  say,  “Here  comes 
the  penny  boy.” 

GRANDMOTHER'S  HOBBIES 

Grandmother,  especially  in  her  late  years,  had  two  hobbies 
that  she  loved  to  indulge  in.  One  was  crocheting  and  knitting. 
She  crocheted,  with  great  patience,  some  of  the  loveliest  doilies 
and  table  cloths  you  could  imagine.  They  were  really  beautiful 
and  treasured  by  her  daughters.  She  also  loved  to  knit.  She  pro¬ 
duced  many  shawls  and  she  would  knit  dozens  of  slippers  in  all 
colors,  with  leather  soles  and  cotton  inserts,  for  her  family  and 
the  church  bazaars.  Her  other  hobby  was  solitaire,  and  she  would 
pass  many  long  hours  in  this  pastime.  When  Emma  Ross  or  Mrs. 
Schumaker  would  visit  her  they  would  join  her  in  a  game  of 
double  solitaire,  which  seemed  to  give  them  great  pleasure, 
especially  when  they  would  win  the  game. 

Grandmother  had  a  wonderful  collection  of  linens  and  laces 
in  her  linen  closet.  Her  table  cloths,  doilies  and  napkins,  most  of 
which  she  collected  on  her  several  trips  to  Europe,  were  treasures 
of  beauty  and  she  was  very  proud  of  them.  Another  item  that 
gave  Grandmother  much  pleasure  was  her  cedar  closet  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Grand  Avenue  home.  This  closet  was  actually 
a  small  room  with  many  shelves  and  drawers,  all,  including  walls, 
ceiling,  floors  and  door,  were  made  of  aromatic  cedar.  Here  she 
stored  the  seal  skin  fur  coats,  muffs  and  neck  pieces,  together 
with  the  coachman's  bear  skin  cape  and  cap,  and  the  buffalo  and 
bear  skin  robes  used  for  winter  time  sleighing.  Of  course  any 
item  that  might  be  food  for  moths  was  stored  in  this  fabulous 
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Grandmother  crocheting  on  her  Pine  Lake  porch. 
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cedar  closet,  such  as  the  tiger  fur  rugs,  woolen  coats,  hats,  suits, 
and  the  like,  and  the  closet  saved  many  an  item  from  destruction 
by  those  voracious  moths. 

As  previously  mentioned,  one  of  Grandmother  s  great  pleas¬ 
ures  was  cooking.  Christmas,  Easter  and  Thanksgiving  feasts 
were  enhanced  by  her  devotion  to  the  skillet.  She  would  spend 
many  hours  in  the  kitchen  with  her  cook  in  the  preparation  of 
these  meals  and  she  alone  would  prepare  all  the  cookies,  plum 
pudding,  coffee  cakes,  and  many  other  delightful  pastries.  Brother 
Will  used  to  tell  how  in  the  early  days  he,  his  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  used  to  race  each  other  home  from  Church  in  order  to  have 
the  first  chance  at  the  half  dozen  or  more  coffee  cakes  baked  for 
Sunday  morning.  He,  Will,  being  the  older,  could  run  faster  and 
so  had  usually  eaten  almost  a  whole  cake  by  the  time  the  others 
reached  home. 

In  the  years  following  Grandfather’s  death,  when  the  grand¬ 
children  visited  Grandmother,  she  always  gave  them  circles  of 
Peters  Chocolate  wrapped  in  tin  foil  or  white  powdered  mints 
from  a  tin  box.  These  were  always  delightful  and  refreshing. 

One  of  Grandmother’s  pet  sayings  prompted  by  her  religious 
faith  in  her  efforts  to  influence  her  grandchildren  to  better  be¬ 
havior  was 

Die  Leute  sagen  immer 
Die  Zeiten  werden  schlimmer 
Die  Leute  werden  schlimmer 
Die  Zeiten  bleiben  immer. 

In  other  words,  people  always  say  the  times  are  getting  worse, 
but  it  isn’t  the  times  that  are  getting  worse,  its  the  people  who 
are  getting  worse. 

Grandmother  loved  music  and  she  enjoyed  singing  the  old 
German  folk  songs.  To  this  day  the  writer  can  see  her  sitting  at 
the  shore  of  Pine  Lake  with  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Paul  Binner 
admiring  the  full  moon  and  both  singing  the  old  German  song 
“Guter  Mond,  du  gehst  so  stille.”  It  is  a  beautiful  memory. 
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Often  when  some  of  her  grandchildren  would  gather  around  her 
in  her  living-room  she  would  join  them  in  singing  German  and 
English  songs.  This  gave  Grandmother  great  pleasure  for  she 
was  a  true  lover  of  music. 

THE  “ADERYN” 

The  Grandparent’s  sons,  living  at  Pine  Lake  in  the  summer- 
time,  naturally  took  an  interest  in  sailing,  and  their  first  sailing 
craft  was  a  large  rowboat  named  the  "Grand  View”  which  had 
a  retractable  center  board  and  a  removable  mast  and  sail.  After 
they  mastered  the  art  of  sailing  in  this  convertible  rowboat, 
Grandfather  bought  a  large  sloop  for  his  boys  which  he  chris¬ 
tened  the  "Henrietta.”  This  was  quite  a  sailboat  and  the  boys 
had  much  pleasure  with  it  as  long  as  they  could  keep  it  from  cap¬ 
sizing  with  its  oversize  sails. 

In  1898  William  L.  Davis  of  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  designed 
the  first  shovel-nosed  scow-type  yacht,  which  style  now  domi¬ 
nates  all  midwestern  lakes.  It  was  a  class  A  boat,  about  32  ft. 
long,  and  had  a  center  board  and  one  rudder.  Its  sails  consisted 
of  a  gaff  rigged  main  sail  with  three  rows  of  reefing  lines,  a  jib, 
a  storm  jib,  and  a  spinnaker.  He  had  this  boat  built  by  Jones 
and  LaBorde,  boatbuilders  in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  and  chris¬ 
tened  it  the  "Aderyn,”  the  Welsh  name  for  bird.  The  Aderyn, 
with  its  red  painted  deck  and  black  plumbago  bottom,  proved  so 
successful  that  Frank  Gates  of  Oshkosh  had  Jones  and  LaBorde 
build  a  similar  boat,  which  he  named  the  "Argo.”  These  two 
boats  had  a  gay  time  with  each  other  in  1899  on  Lake  Winnebago 
and  left  the  rest  of  the  fleet  far  behind. 

Grandfather’s  newspapers  used  a  lot  of  newsprint  paper  and 
Will  Davis,  who  manufactured  newsprint,  was  one  of  George’s 
main  suppliers.  While  making  one  of  his  periodic  calls  on  George 
during  the  winter  of  1899-1900,  Mr.  Davis  told  him  all  about  the 
Aderyn  and  Grandfather  became  so  interested  that  then  and 
there  he  made  a  deal  with  Bill  Davis  and  bought  the  Aderyn. 
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Sloop  Henrietta  with  its  oversized  sail. 


Aderyn 

Inland  Lakes  Yachting  Association  Champion  1902.  Brother  Herman  at 
tiller  and  Brother  George  in  dark  shirt  holding  main  sheet. 


During  this  winter  Robert  Nunnemacher,  who  had  a  place  on 
the  south  end  of  Pine  Lake,  had  Jones  and  LaBorde  build  a 
scow-type  “A”  boat,  which  he  named  the  “Meteor.”  The  first 
season  race  of  the  Pine  Lake  Yacht  Club  in  1900  resulted  in  a 
humiliating  defeat  for  the  Aderyn  by  the  Meteor.  The  Aderyn 
was  skippered  by  Grandfather's  son  Herman  and  son  George 
handled  the  main  sail.  This  was  their  first  experience  in  the  new 
scow-type  boat  and  they  did  not  know  how  to  handle  it,  so  Bill 
Davis  came  to  Pine  Lake  to  sail  with  the  boys  in  the  next  race. 
They  won  it  handily,  and  that  was  all  the  help  the  boys  needed. 

The  rules  of  the  Inland  Lakes  Yachting  Association  allowed 
but  one  yacht  from  each  member  Yacht  Club  to  be  sent  to  its 
annual  regatta.  The  Aderyn  having  won  most  of  the  races  during 
the  season  was  selected  to  represent  the  Pine  Lake  Yacht  Club 
at  the  Annual  I.L.Y.A.  Regatta  held  on  Lake  Geneva  in  August 
of  1900. 

The  boys  loaded  the  Aderyn  on  a  hay  wagon  drawn  by  two 
horses  and  drove  to  Lake  Geneva  for  the  Regatta. 

In  these  days  the  I.L.Y.A.  Regatta  consisted  of  three  races 
sailed  on  consecutive  days.  The  winners  of  these  races  then  sailed 
a  fourth  and  final  race,  and  the  winner  of  that  race  would  be  de¬ 
clared  the  champion. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  first  race  at  Geneva 
Grandfather,  sitting  in  his  office,  received  this  telegram  from  his 
boys:  “Aderyn  wins  first  race  at  Lake  Geneva,  Hurrah!”  Grand¬ 
father  was  so  thrilled  and  excited  that  when  he  arrived  at  his 
Pine  Lake  home  that  evening  he  jumped  out  of  his  carriage  wav¬ 
ing  the  telegram  and  shouting  the  good  news  to  all  the  family. 

The  second  race  of  the  regatta  was  won  by  Bill  Davis  in  his  new 
boat,  the  Anita,  and  the  third  race  was  won  by  a  boat  named 
Mavis.  The  final  race  was  a  beat  to  windward  and  return.  The 
Aderyn  got  off  to  a  good  start  and  led  all  the  way  to  within  a 
quarter  mile  of  the  finish  when  Bill  Davis,  the  boys'  bene¬ 
factor  and  teacher,  overhauled  them  with  his  large  spinnaker 
and  beat  them  to  the  finish  line  by  ten  seconds.  What  a  race  to 
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lose,  but  losing  it  to  Bill  Davis  somehow  softened  the  blow. 

In  1901  the  boys  again  represented  Pine  Lake  at  the  I.L.Y.A. 
regatta  on  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  but  they  did  not  do  too  well 
there. 

In  the  spring  of  1902  Grandfather  bought  a  new  set  of  sails 
for  the  Aderyn.  The  old  set  had  been  extremely  good  in  heavy 
weather  and  the  new  sails  turned  out  to  be  good  in  light  airs, 
which  happened  to  prevail  in  1902.  Robert  Nunnemacher  had 
acquired  a  new  boat  for  the  1902  season  but  the  Aderyn  again 
won  the  majority  of  races,  including  a  special  year  end  series 
arranged  by  the  judges  so  as  to  give  Nunnemacher’s  new  boat 
every  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  ability.  This  year  the 
I.L.Y.A.  regatta  was  held  at  Pewaukee  Lake  under  new  rules. 
Five  races  were  held  and  the  boat  that  accumulated  the  most 
points  would  be  declared  the  champion.  Strangely  enough,  by 
the  end  of  the  fourth  race  our  Aderyn  and  Bill  Davis'  Anita  were 
tied  for  first  place.  The  final  race  was  just  as  exciting  as  the  last 
race  at  Lake  Geneva  in  1900,  only  this  time  Bill  Davis  was  lead¬ 
ing  the  Aderyn  all  the  way  around  the  course  until  the  last 
quarter  mile  when  the  boys  ran  to  windward  of  Bill  and  by  a 
quick  spinnaker  maneuver  beat  their  old  friend  and  nemesis  by 
fifteen  seconds.  And  so  the  Aderyn  won  the  1902  Championship 
for  the  Pine  Lake  Yacht  Club— the  first  it  had  ever  won.  In  this 
regatta  the  Aderyn  was  sailed  by  Herman  as  skipper,  George 
handled  the  main  sail,  Bob  Manegold  the  jib,  and  Wally  Helm- 
holz  took  care  of  the  spinnaker.  These  champions  were  a  tired 
but  happy  crew  when  it  was  all  over,  and  of  course  Grandfather 
was  elated. 

Grandfather  would  follow  every  race  on  Pine  Lake  from  his 
landing  through  a  large  telescope  on  a  tripod,  and  he  would  criti¬ 
cize  or  praise  every  move  the  boys  made. 

In  1903  Herman  spent  the  summer  in  Europe  with  Robert 
Uihlein.  In  1904  Grandfather  had  his  Peerless  automobile,  and 
the  interest  in  sailing  waned.  The  Aderyn  was  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Sprinkmann  of  Cedar  Lake  and  so  ended  a  most  enjoyable  era. 
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“SHAME,  SHAME!” 


The  Pan-American  Exposition  was  held  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
in  the  year  1901.  Grandfather  decided  to  take  Grandmother, 
daughter  Emma  and  son  Herbert  to  see  this  exposition.  At  the 
last  minute  Grandfather,  for  some  business  reason,  found  he 
could  not  go,  so  Grandmother,  Emma  and  Herbert  went  with¬ 
out  him.  They  spent  several  days  at  the  Fair,  staying  in  rented 
rooms  in  a  private  home.  Then  the  three  traveled  to  Albany  and 
took  the  boat  down  the  Hudson  River  to  New  York.  On  arrival 
in  New  York  they  were  met  by  their  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  Lamprecht,  who  took  them  to  see  the  world  renowned 
“Floradora”  Musical  with  its  famous  Sextette  singing  “Oh  tell 
me,  pretty  maiden,  are  there  any  more  at  home  like  you—.”  The 
following  day  the  Lamprecht's  took  them  to  Coney  Island.  After 
seeing  many  of  the  sights  along  the  board  walk,  they  decided  to 
take  a  rest,  so  they  walked  up  about  three  steps  onto  an  open  plat¬ 
form  of  a  refreshment  establishment  and  took  a  table  close  to  the 
entrance  steps.  All  the  grownups  ordered  a  glass  of  beer  and  Her¬ 
bert  had  a  sarsaparilla.  While  they  were  quietly  enjoying  their 
drink  an  elderly  lady,  dressed  all  in  black  with  a  little  black  bon¬ 
net,  suddenly  rushed  up  the  steps  from  the  board  walk  and  ap¬ 
proached  their  table  with  raised  arm  yelling  “Shame,  Shame  on 
you  women  drinking  beer.”  And,  would  you  believe  it,  this  was 
none  other  than  the  notorious  hatchet  swinging  anti-saloon 
crusader  Carrie  Nation.  She  was  just  about  to  brush  the  beer 
glasses  off  the  table  when  a  man,  her  manager,  grabbed  her  and 
pulled  her  back  to  the  board  walk. 

GRANDMOTHER'S  SAVINGS 

“Wer  ein  Zent  nicht  Ehrt 
ist  ein  Thaler  nicht  Wert” 

When  Grandmother  married  George  Brumder  she  had  as  her 
life's  savings  five  hundred  dollars  which  she  gave  to  George  so  he 
could  invest  it  in  the  bookstore.  Grandmother  told  her  children 
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that  she  had  accumulated  three  hundred  dollars  of  this  sum  by 
saving  part  of  her  wages  paid  by  her  foster  mother,  Madam 
Wolf,  together  with  an  additional  penny  paid  her  for  going 
without  sugar  in  her  coffee  for  a  week,  and  three  cents  for  scrub¬ 
bing  the  kitchen  floor  each  week.  The  other  two  hundred  dollars 
Madam  Wolf  gave  to  her  as  a  wedding  present. 

The  Grandparents  in  their  early  years  had  to  be,  and  were,  very 
frugal,  saving  every  possible  penny,  and  this  characteristic  became 
such  a  habit  with  them  that  it  was  evident  throughout  their  lives, 
as  so  well  exemplified  by  Grandfather  on  his  many  trips  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  ride  in  the  parlor  car,  a  day 
coach  was  good  enough  for  him.  He  considered  a  seat  in  the 
parlor  car  an  unnecessary  extravagance.  The  Grandparents’ 
motto,  often  repeated  by  them  during  their  lifetime,  was  the 
German  expression,  "Wer  ein  Zent  nicht  ehrt  ist  ein  Thaler 
nicht  wert,”  translated:  "He  who  does  not  value  a  penny  is  not 
entitled  to  a  dollar.”  Future  generations  please  take  notice! 

The  Grandparents  were  of  course  fortunate  that  in  their  life¬ 
time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  Income  Tax.  The  only  taxes 
they  had  to  pay  were  on  real  estate  and  a  tax  on  a  few  personal 
property  items,  such  as  horses  and  pianos,  and  these  taxes  were 
unbelievably  low.  So  if  you  were  successful  and  knew  the  art  of 
saving,  as  our  Grandparents  did,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  build 
a  sizeable  nestegg  in  what  we  call  "The  good  old  days.”  The  fact 
that  our  Grandparents  could  hire  maids  at  five  dollars  a  week, 
or  less,  and  enjoy  a  deluxe  dinner  at  the  Plankinton  House  for 
75  cents  did  not  hurt  the  nestegg  either. 

"RUNAWAY!” 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  Grandfather  would  take  a  buggy  ride 
with  his  team  of  horses.  If  Grandmother  could  not  join  him,  he 
would  take  one  of  his  children  along.  His  favorite  drive  took  him 
to  Soldiers’  Home,  but  occasionally  he  would  drive  as  far  as  the 
Whitefish  Bay  Resort,  paying  toll  on  the  way  at  a  tollgate  lo- 
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cated  in  the  country  side  on  Lake  Drive  near  present  Hartford 
Avenue. 

Grandfather  loved  his  horses  and  they  were  the  very  finest  he 
could  find.  He  had  a  pair  of  coach  horses,  a  light  team  of  buggy 
horses,  and  a  single  buggy  horse.  His  barn  contained  a  coach 
seating  four,  an  open  brougham  and  two  buggies,  one  for  his 
buggy  team  and  the  other  for  the  single  horse.  The  harnesses 
were  stored  in  the  harness  room,  where  the  coachman  spent  many 
hours  oiling  and  polishing  them.  The  horses  were  bedded  down 
in  the  stable  room  which  had  four  open  stalls  and  two  box  stalls. 

Grandfather  was  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  coachmen.  He 
had  one  by  the  name  of  Herrmann  who  served  him  from  about 
1890  to  1900.  Herrmann  was  followed  by  William  (Bill)  Hart¬ 
man  who  stayed  on,  except  for  one  short  interlude,  until  long 
after  Grandmother's  death  in  1924.  They  were  both  excellent 
men  who  loved  the  horses  and  took  great  pride  in  keeping  them, 
the  harness,  and  carriages  in  top  condition. 

Grandfather  would  have  none  but  spirited  horses,  and  this 
contributed  to  some  rather  exciting  experiences.  One  day  Grand¬ 
father  was  driving  his  frisky  buggy  team  at  a  fast  clip  when  he 
approached  a  cross  street  upon  which  new  street  car  tracks  had 
been  laid.  The  road  had  not  been  filled  in  and  the  tracks  stood 
six  inches  high  like  a  washboard.  Grandfather  did  not  see  this 
in  time,  and  when  the  buggy  bounced  over  these  tracks  he  flew 
out  of  it  head  first  and  away  the  horses  went.  Grandfather  was 
severely  injured,  and  a  stranger  picked  him  up  and  drove  him 
home  where  he  was  bedridden  for  several  days.  The  buggy  was 
completely  wrecked  before  the  runaway  horses  were  stopped  by 
some  daring  individual  several  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  ac¬ 
cident. 

When  Grandfather's  day  at  the  office  was  done  the  coachman 
would  call  for  him  and  drive  him  home  in  his  coach.  One  evening: 
while  coachman  Herrmann,  waiting  for  Grandfather,  was  walk¬ 
ing  the  famous  team  of  chestnuts  up  and  down  the  block  on 
Second  Street,  between  Wells  and  Grand  Avenue,  the  chestnuts, 
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who  were  a  pair  of  devils,  suddenly  took  the  bit  between  their 
teeth  and  away  they  went  with  Herrmann  hanging  onto  the 
reins  for  dear  life.  They  galloped  north  from  Second  Street  along 
West  Water.  When  they  reached  a  spot  opposite  the  Second 
Ward  Bank  the  coach  hit  an  obstruction  and  over  it  went,  pitch¬ 
ing  Herrmann,  head  first,  onto  the  sidewalk.  Fortunately  he  had 
a  high  silk  hat  on  his  head  which  was  crushed  flat  as  a  pancake, 
but  it  broke  the  fall  and  Herrmann  was  not  injured  too  severely. 
As  the  horses  dragged  the  overturned  coach  it  broke  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  pieces,  and  by  the  time  the  chestnuts  reached  State  Street 
there  was  nothing  left  of  it.  The  horses  ran  on  for  several  miles 
up  Third  Street  where  heroic  individuals,  who  were  always  pres¬ 
ent  at  runaways  in  the  gay  nineties,  caught  them,  and  the  police 
returned  the  horses  to  Grandfather’s  barn. 

One  evening,  not  long  thereafter,  coachman  Henman  called 
for  Grandmother  at  the  Grace  Lutheran  Church  where  she  was 
attending  the  Women’s  Society  meeting.  He  was  driving  the 
chestnuts  with  the  new  coach.  Grandmother  climbed  into  the 
coach,  and  as  Herrmann  started  south  on  Broadway,  the  horses 
again  took  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and  tried  to  run  away.  This  time 
Herrmann,  fortunately,  was  able  to  hold  them  and  got  them 
under  control  by  the  time  they  reached  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Grandmother  had  enough  of  this,  so  she  climbed  out  of  the 
coach  and  took  the  street  car  home.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
chestnuts.  Grandfather  disposed  of  them  and  bought  a  more 
placid  pair  of  black  coach  horses  for  his  coach.  It  was  shortly 
after  this  that  coachman  Herrmann  became  ill,  and  William 
(Bill)  Hartman  replaced  him.  Bill  was  an  excellent  coachman 
and  talked  to  his  horses  as  if  they  were  children.  He  not  only 
ruled  his  horses  but,  more  or  less,  dominated  all  members  of  the 
family,  however  they  all  knew  him  well  and  did  not  mind. 

In  1904  when  Grandfather  bought  his  first  automobile  he 
added  a  one  car  garage  to  the  barn.  Here  the  car  was  housed  in 
the  summer  and  stored  in  the  winter.  It  happened  at  this  time 
that  an  acquaintance  of  Grandfathers  bought  a  Packard  automo- 
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bile  and  he  induced  Bill  to  become  his  chauffeur.  He  sent  Bill  to 
the  Packard  factory  to  learn  to  drive  and  maintain  the  car.  Bill 
did  not  stay  with  that  gentleman  for  long,  for  Grandfather  soon 
induced  him  to  return  as  coachman  for  his  horses  and  chauffeur 
for  his  Peerless.  Bill  was  glad  to  come  back  home,  for  he  loved 
to  work  for  Grandfather.  Soon  after  Grandfather's  death  in  1910 
the  horses  were  disposed  of  and  Bill  became  a  full  time  chauffeur. 
After  Grandmother's  death  he  worked  for  daughters  Emma  and 
Ida  until  the  end  of  his  days.  Bill  had  been  with  the  family  for 
over  thirty-five  years. 


“DOLLY" 

While  living  at  Tenth  and  Wells  Streets  Grandfather  had  a 
single  buggy  horse  named  Dolly.  She  was  white  as  snow,  a  very 
docile  and  kindly  horse,  and  a  great  favorite  of  all  the  family  for 
more  than  ten  years.  One  winter  day  with  the  snow  lying  deep 
on  the  city  streets,  brothers  George  and  Herman  decided  to  take 
Dolly  out  for  a  cutter  ride  on  Grand  Avenue.  On  their  way  home¬ 
ward  while  passing  Twelfth  Street,  they  struck  a  large  snow  bank, 
the  cutter  leaned  way  over  and  out  rolled  George  and  Herman 
into  the  snow  on  the  road.  Dolly,  unconcernedly,  kept  right  on 
going.  Grandfather  was  in  his  back  yard  when  much  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  he  saw  Dolly  trot  toward  his  house  and  slowly  walk  into 
the  barn  with  an  empty  cutter;  the  boys  following  sheepishly  on 
foot  soon  thereafter.  Good  old  Dolly,  it  never  occurred  to  her  to 
run  away! 


“4TH  OF  JULY  FIREWORKS" 

It  was  the  fourth  of  July,  and  Grandfather's  sons  were  busily 
shooting  off  their  firecrackers  at  Pine  Lake  when  one  of  the  boys 
had  the  bright  idea  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  tower  on  the  hill,  throw 
the  lighted  firecrackers  high  into  the  air,  and  watch  them  explode 
as  they  descended  toward  the  ground.  This  was  great  fun,  but 
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soon  it  was  time  to  go  back  home  to  wash  up  for  the  noonday 
meal. 

The  Jacob  L.  Jacobson  family  had  a  farm  adjoining  Grand¬ 
father’s  property  to  the  west.  Grandmother  had  said  Grace  and 
the  family  were  busily  eating  their  food  when  suddenly  Louie 
Jacobson  appeared  at  the  door  and  called  into  the  house,  “Mr. 
Brumder,  your  tower  is  on  fire!”  All  the  family  jumped  from  the 
table  and  ran  up  the  hill  toward  the  tower,  some  with  brooms 
and  others  cutting  branches  from  trees  on  the  way  with  which  to 
beat  out  the  fire.  When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  they 
found  all  the  grass  around  the  tower  in  flames  and  the  base  of  the 
tower  just  starting  to  burn.  With  much  beating  and  flailing,  the 
flames  were  finally  extinguished  and  the  tower  was  saved. 

The  fire  was,  of  course,  ignited  by  the  smoldering  exploded 
firecrackers.  Fortunately,  the  Jacobsons  saw  the  smoke  rising 
from  the  hill  and  our  good  friend  Louie  ran  to  notify  Grand¬ 
father.  You  can  be  sure  no  one  ever  again  shot  a  firecracker  from 
the  top  of  the  tower. 

Louie  Jacobson  worked  for  the  Grandparents  and  the  family 
from  the  time  that  Grandfather  bought  Villa  Henrietta  in  1892 
until  he,  Louie,  died  about  1928.  He  was  a  kindly,  lovable  and 
loyal  man,  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  never  had  to  be  told 
twice  what  to  do.  The  family  was  very  fond  of  him. 

“BRUMDER’S  TOWER” 

No  sooner  had  Grandfather  built  his  tower  in  the  cluster  of 
pine  trees  on  top  of  his  hill  at  Pine  Lake  than  the  cry  went  out 
among  the  German  burghers  of  Milwaukee,  “Ausflug  nach  Brum- 
der’s  Turm”  (Excursion  to  Brumder’s  tower),  and  every  week¬ 
end  literally  dozens  of  groups  of  excursionists  would  descend  on 
Grandfather’s  place  with  picnic  baskets  full  of  sandwiches  and 
beer.  Not  only  did  they  climb  all  over  the  tower  and  carve  it  up 
with  their  pocket  knives,  but  they  rambled  all  over  Grandfather’s 
domain,  picking  at  his  grapes,  his  flowers  and  his  vegetables,  and 
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parking  wherever  they  chose  to  eat  their  lunch  and  leave  their 
garbage  on  the  grass.  In  fact,  one  large  group  had  the  audacity  to 
pick  a  spot  within  fifty  feet  of  the  homestead,  where  they  shouted 
and  sang  so  lustily  that  Grandfather  lost  his  patience  and  threw 
them  out.  And  to  top  it  all  Pat  Wilson,  who  ran  the  Chenequa 
Hotel  across  the  lake,  would  land  his  launch  at  Grandfather's 
pier,  filled  with  people  on  their  way  to  Brumder's  Tower.  Grand¬ 
father  finally  put  a  stop  to  this  by  putting  up  a  sign  near  the 
landing,  “No  trespassing;  Pat  Wilson  keep  out.”  In  addition,  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  some  of  the  groups  knew  Grandfather,  and  they 
and  their  friends  would  descend  on  the  house  and  make  them¬ 
selves  at  home.  These  uninvited  guests  had  to  be  served  sand¬ 
wiches  and  beer  which  the  daughters  of  the  family  had  to  pre¬ 
pare,  with  boiling  tempers. 

No  wonder  after  Grandfather's  death  the  tower  was  destroyed. 
During  a  thunderstorm  lightning  struck  the  tower  and  damaged 
it  severely,  so  instead  of  repairing  it  the  family  decided  to  tear 
it  down. 


“SUMMER  VISITORS'' 

The  Grandparents  did  a  lot  of  entertaining  at  their  summer 
home  at  Pine  Lake.  Many  friends  and  acquaintances  would  visit 
them  for  a  weekend  and  sometimes  longer.  Mostly  they  came  by 
invitation,  but  occasionally  without  such  formality.  But  how¬ 
ever  they  came,  they  had  to  be  entertained,  wined,  dined  and 
bedded  down;  these  duties  were  always  heaped  upon  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  homestead,  Molly,  Ida  and  Emma,  and  how  they  re¬ 
sented  it!  They  talked  about  this  all  their  lives;  how  demanding 
some  of  the  visitors  were,  how  they  had  to  clean  up  the  dishev¬ 
eled  rooms,  make  the  beds,  serve  sandwiches  and  beer  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  shoo  the  millions  of  flies  from  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  ceilings  and  walls.  The  really  close  friends  of  the 
Grandparents,  of  course,  did  not  come  under  this  category  and 
they  were  always  most  welcome.  One  couple  from  St.  Louis  who 
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were  invited  to  spend  a  week  at  Pine  Lake  came  with  their  four¬ 
teen  year  old  daughter.  When  the  week  was  up,  the  couple  went 
to  New  York  and  left  their  daughter  with  the  Grandparents  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  The  poor  child  was  mortified,  and  the  Grand¬ 
parents'  daughters  had  a  rough  time  cheering  her  up  and  enter¬ 
taining  her.  It  was  a  most  inconsiderate  performance  on  the  part 
of  the  child's  parents,  and  resented  by  the  Grandparents. 

"MILWAUKEE  IN  ITS  INFANCY" 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  the  descendants  of  George  and 
Henriette  Brumder  to  know  a  bit  of  the  early  history  of  the  city 
that  the  Grandparents  chose  as  their  homestead  when  they  mi¬ 
grated  to  America  in  the  eighteen  fifties. 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  I,  when  Grandmother  came  to 
America  in  1853  Milwaukee  had  been  a  settlement  for  about 
eighteen  years.  Originally,  between  1835  and  1846,  our  present 
city  consisted  of  three  separate  and  distinct  towns.  The  first  one, 
called  "Juneautown,"  was  laid  out  by  Solomon  Juneau,  Milwau¬ 
kee's  first  settler,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Milwaukee  River  in 
1835,  and  this  town  was  populated  mostly  by  so-called  "Yankees" 
from  the  Eastern  States.  Juneau,  at  the  age  of  29,  built  his  first 
log  cabin  trading  post  in  1822  on  the  site  of  the  present  Pabst 
Building,  110  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  where  he  traded  with  the 
Indians  for  many  years  until  his  "Yankees,"  as  he  called  them, 
began  to  arrive  in  1833.  The  second  town  laid  out,  only  months 
after  Juneautown,  by  Byron  Kilbourn  and  known  as  "Kilbourn- 
town"  lay  west  of  the  Milwaukee  and  north  of  the  Menomonee 
Rivers.  This  town  was  settled  predominantly  by  German  immi¬ 
grants.  Kilbourn  arrived  in  the  settlement  in  1834  at  the  age  of 
33  and  located  on  the  west  side,  which  was  mostly  swamp  land 
partly  surrounded  by  steep  bluffs.  These  two  settlements  were 
incorporated  as  separate  villages  in  1837  and  they  retained  their 
separate  names  of  Juneautown  and  Kilboumtown.  In  1839  these 
two  villages  consolidated  and  adopted  the  name  "Town  of  Mil- 
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waukee”  consisting  of  East  and  West  Wards.  However,  due  to 
the  bitter  rivalry  between  these  two  villages,  each  ward  retained 
its  separate  and  independent  organization  and  financial  set  up. 

George  H.  Walker  arrived  upon  the  scene  in  1833,  at  the  age 
of  22,  and  built  a  log  cabin  trading  post  on  a  narrow  point  of  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  junction  of  the  Menomonee  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Rivers.  The  South  Side  laid  out  by  Walker  in  the  late 
eighteen  thirties  was  known  as  Walkers  Point  and  it  was  settled 
predominantly  by  Irishmen.  In  1845  Walkers  Point,  the  South 
Side,  was  annexed  by  the  Town  of  Milwaukee  as  its  South  Ward, 
but  it  too  maintained  its  separate  organization. 

On  January  31st,  1846,  the  Town  of  Milwaukee  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  the  “City  of  Milwaukee”  with  five  wards,  and  Solomon 
Juneau  became  its  first  mayor.  Again  each  Ward  maintained  its 
own  autonomy,  but  as  the  city  grew  this  governmental  set  up 
became  so  impracticable  that  the  charter  was  revised  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2nd,  1852  to  approximate  our  present  form  of  city  govern¬ 
ment.  After  Juneau,  both  Kilbourn  and  Walker  were  elected 
mayors  of  the  city,  Kilbourn  in  1848  and  1854  and  Walker  in 
1851  and  1853. 

When  Kilbourn  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Milwaukee 
River  in  1833  there  were  large  patches  of  marsh  extending  the 
length  of  its  western  bank  and  a  considerable  distance  inland 
where  steep  bluffs  led  to  higher  ground  to  the  north  and  the 
west.  When  Grandfather  came  to  Milwaukee  hunters  were  still 
shooting  ducks  on  the  northern  end  of  these  marshes.  Kilbourn 
set  about  filling  in  the  marshes  as  fast  as  he  was  able. 

A  great  rivalry  had  sprung  up  between  Juneau  and  Kilbourn, 
and  shortly  after  Juneau,  in  1835,  had  platted  his  streets  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  Kilbourn  took  great  pains  in  laying  out  his 
streets  so  that  they  would  not  align  with  the  streets  of  Juneau- 
town,  with  the  result  that  our  present  bridges  are  set  at  all  angles 
across  the  river.  Kilbourn  did  this  deliberately  to  hamper  the 
construction  of  bridges  from  Kilbourn  town  to  Juneautown  for 
he,  and  Juneau  also,  believed  that  bridges  meant  trafficking  with 
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the  enemy.  However,  since  business  between  these  two  towns 
could  not  be  wholly  avoided,  two  ferries  began  operating  in  1837. 
The  first  one  at  Spring  Street  (Wisconsin  Avenue)  and  the  other 
at  the  south  end  of  present  North  Water  Street  to  Walkers 
Point.  To  promote  the  growth  of  Kilbourntown  and  to  fight  the 
bridges,  Kilbourn  started  to  publish  a  newspaper  in  1836  called 
the  “Advertiser,”  and  Juneau  followed  suit  in  1837  by  issuing  the 
"Sentinel"  which  survives  to  this  day.  These  were  Milwaukee's 
first  newspapers. 

Juneau  having  promoted  the  building  of  the  Court  House  in 
Juneautown  and  due  to  the  press  of  business,  two  bridges  were 
finally  built  in  1840,  one  across  the  Menomonee  River  from 
Kilbourntown  to  Walkers  Point  and  the  other,  the  famous  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  (Juneau  Avenue)  Bridge,  across  the  Milwaukee  River 
between  Juneautown  and  Kilbourntown.  These  were  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  additional  bridges,  one  a  floating  bridge  built  in 
1842  at  Spring  Street  (Wisconsin  Avenue)  which  was  washed 
away  by  the  next  spring  flood  and  replaced  the  following  year  by 
a  draw  bridge;  then  in  1844  a  draw  bridge  was  built  at  Wells 
Street  and  later  in  the  year  a  floating  bridge  was  constructed  over 
the  Menomonee  River  from  present  North  Water  Street  to 
Walkers  Point. 

On  May  3rd,  1845  an  Eastsider  with  his  schooner  rammed  the 
Spring  Street  Bridge,  and  so  the  Westsiders,  believing  this  was 
done  deliberately,  in  anger  decided  to  destroy  the  Chestnut  Street 
Bridge  by  tearing  apart  the  west  end  of  the  structure.  The  East- 
siders,  infuriated,  rushed  to  the  bridge  with  firearms  and  a  cannon 
which  they  aimed  at  Kilbourn's  home  on  North  Eighth  and  West 
Walnut  Streets,  but  cool  heads  among  them  prevailed  and  no 
shooting  occurred,  while  the  Westsiders  completed  the  work  of 
destruction.  The  East  side  tempers  now  reached  the  boiling 
point  and  on  May  28th  they  marched  with  guns,  cannon  and 
sledge  hammers  to  the  Spring  Street  bridge  and  destroyed  it,  the 
crowd  then  surged  to  Kilbourn's  bridge  across  the  Menomonee 
River  and  pushed  it  into  the  stream.  For  several  days  the  two 
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sides  were  in  a  state  of  siege,  but  gradually  as  the  summer  wore 
on  the  tempers  cooled  and  people  began  to  realize  how  foolish 
and  costly  this  bridge  war  was,  and  by  the  second  week  in  De¬ 
cember  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  three  towns,  recom¬ 
mended  the  rebuilding  of  bridges  at  Spring  and  Cherry  Streets 
and  at  Walkers  Point.  The  recommendation  was  adopted  by  an 
election  held  in  January  1846.  And  so  fortunately  for  our  Grand¬ 
parents,  this  comic  opera  Bridge  War  of  1845  came  to  an  end 
before  their  arrival  on  the  scene. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  East  Side  consisted  mainly  of 
"Yankees/'  the  West  Side  predominantly  of  Germans  and  the 
South  Side  was  settled  primarily  by  the  Irish,  some  of  whom  also 
lived  in  the  third  ward  on  the  east  side.  For  many  years  there  was 
considerable  social  and  political  rivalry  between  these  groups. 
The  Yankees  felt  superior  to  the  Germans  and  the  Irish,  while 
the  Germans  joked  about  the  politically  minded  Irishmen,  and 
these  feelings  of  superiority  inspired  a  contemporary  poet  to 
write: 

The  East  Side  wear  'em  with  lace 
The  West  Side  wear  'em  plain 
The  South  Side  don't  wear  any  at  all 
But  they  get  there  just  the  same. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Juneau  promoted  the 
building  of  the  first  Court  House  in  1836.  Kilbourn  obtained 
authority  from  Congress  in  1838  to  build  a  canal  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  via  the  Menomonee  and  Rock  Rivers  through  the 
Madison  lakes,  then  along  the  Wisconsin  River  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Construction  was  begun  in  earnest  on  the  4th  of  July,  1839 
and  the  Menomonee  River  end  was  completed  in  1842  when  the 
territorial  legislature  repealed  the  act  permitting  the  canal's  com¬ 
pletion.  Kilbourn,  a  man  never  to  be  discouraged,  then  turned 
his  efforts  to  railroad  building  to  expedite  the  traffic  being  car¬ 
ried  over  the  corduroy  and  plank  roads  extending  in  all  directions 
from  Milwaukee.  In  1850  he  began  the  construction  of  Mil- 
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waukee’s  first  railroad.  It  was  called  the  Milwaukee  and  Wau¬ 
kesha  Railroad  and  the  first  train  made  its  trip  to  Waukesha  in 
February  1851.  This  was  the  train  that  Grandfather  took  in  Wau¬ 
kesha  on  his  way  back  to  Milwaukee  from  Helen ville  in  1858. 

George  H.  Walker  was  also  quite  a  promoter  and  he  became 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  first  horse  drawn  street  railway  which 
began  construction  in  1859.  The  first  streetcar  was  put  into  op¬ 
eration  on  East  Water  Street  (now  North  Water  Street)  on  May 
30th,  1860.  It  was  during  the  laying  of  the  tracks  for  this  street¬ 
car  that  Grandfather,  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  construction 
gangs,  made  his  suggestion  which  solved  a  knotty  problem  for  the 
construction  engineers  and  led  to  his  being  invited  to  join  the 
construction  company. 

“FINAL  POSTSCRIPT" 

Grandparents  George  and  Henriette  Brumder  were  laid  to 
rest  in  Forest  Home  Cemetery  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Should 
any  of  their  descendants  wish  to  visit  their  graves,  they  can  be 
located  on  Lots  31  and  32  of  Section  33.  Other  members  of  the 
family  who  have  passed  away  are  also  buried  on  these  lots,  ex¬ 
cept  the  children  that  died  in  infancy,  they  were  interred  in  the 
Union  Cemetery.  Daughter  Amalie  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  side 
of  her  husband  George  P.  Mayer  on  lot  199  of  Section  33  in 
Forest  Home  Cemetery. 
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IN  CONCLUSION 


Thus  ends  the  story  of  the  Founders  of  the  Brumder  Family  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  compiled  from  information  still  available  at  this  late  date. 
Had  a  history  been  written  before  the  passing  of  Grandparent  Hen- 
riette  Brumder  in  1924,  much  additional  data  of  interest  in  their  lives 
and  many  additional  anecdotes  could  no  doubt  have  been  added  to 
this  story.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  information  has  been  gathered 
to  make  this  story  of  interest  to  the  descendants  of  George  and  Hen- 
riette  Brumder,  and  to  give  them  lasting  pride  in  their  heritage. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  John  Merker  for  initi¬ 
ating  and  inspiring  the  compilation  of  this  story  and  for  assembling 
the  family  genealogy;  to  Meta  L.  Hass,  a  grandchild  of  Magdalena 
and  Rev.  William  Streissguth,  for  her  assistance  in  translating  the 
many  German  letters  we  were  fortunate  to  find  among  the  papers  left 
by  the  Grandparents  and  their  relatives;  to  my  late  brother  Colonel 
William  for  a  biographical  sketch  of  Grandfather  written  by  him  in 
1921;  to  my  brother  George  for  his  invaluable  assistance  especially  in 
the  compilation  of  Grandfathers  business  career  and  in  assembling 
the  history  of  the  Germania;  to  my  distant  cousin  Emil  Victor 
Brumder  of  Avon,  near  Paris,  France,  for  providing  us  with  a  story 
of  Alsace  and  the  genealogy  of  our  ancestors;  to  my  sister  Emma,  my 
nephew  William  G.  Brumder,  my  nieces  Erna  Mayer  Pritzlaff  and 
Gertrude  Merker  Winkler,  my  cousin  Bertha  Uhlhorn  Meyer  of 
Mankato,  Minnesota,  my  second  cousin  Victor  P.  Reim  and  his  sister 
Ruth  Purtzer  of  New  Ulm,  Minnesota,  and  my  second  cousin  Else 
Moeller  of  Essen,  Germany,  and  cousin  Amalie  Reuthe  of  Dort¬ 
mund,  Germany,  for  their  co-operation  in  gathering  the  data  for  this 
story;  to  Viola  Hadfield  for  typing  the  original  manuscript,  and  to 
my  daughter-in-law  Dorothy  Bergamini  Brumder  for  proofreading 
the  manuscript.  I  am  also  grateful  to  The  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin  for  the  information  obtained  and  the  quotes  made  from 
a  manuscript  in  its  archives  entitled  “History  of  German  Newspapers 
in  Milwaukee’’  Series  No.  27/4/1  Volume  35.  The  help  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  parties  in  the  preparation  of  this  booklet  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Herbert  P.  Brumder 
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GENEALOGY 


°f 

THE  BRUMDER  FAMILY 
IN  AMERICA 

as  of 

OCTOBER  1960 


Assembled  by 
John  Merker 
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THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  BRUMDER  FAMILY 
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AMALIE  CHRISTINE  BRUMDER  BRANCH 


Married:  George  P.  Mayer 
January  16,  1896 


Third  Generation 

1.  George  F.  Mayer 

son  of  Geo.  P.  Mayer 
by  first  marriage. 

B:  2/15/1888 
D:  9/6/1959 

Claretta  Schwab 
B:  5/29/1894 
M:  2/15/1916 


Fourth  Generation 

Fifth  Generation 

1.  George  Andrew  Mayer 

B:  1/10/1917 

Lorna  Lindsay 

B:  9/26/1919 

M:  10/17/1942 

1.  George  Lindsay  Mayer 

B:  4/12/1944 

2.  Catherine  Anne  Mayer 

B:  10/10/1945 

3.  Margaret  Louise  Mayer 

B:  2/18/1948 

4.  Andrew  Richard  Mayer 

B:  3/17/1950 

2.  Richard  S.  Mayer 

1.  Carol  Anne  Mayer 

B:  6/6/1922 

B:  3/10/1959 

Naomi  Hueftle 

B:  6/1/1929 

M:  6/20/1958 

1.  Dorothea  Elizabeth  Pritzlaff 

B:  4/13/1926 

2.  Frederick  Charles  Pritzlaff 

1.  Edward  Frank  Pritzlaff 

B:  3/27/1928 

B:  1/11/1956 

Emily  Latta 

2.  Elizabeth  Christine  Pritzlaff 

B:  10/5/1931 

B:  8/6/1957 

M:  1/29/1955 

3.  Christina  Louise  Pritzlaff 

B:  9/7/1960 

3.  Erna  Elinor  Pritzlaff 

1.  Erna  Henriette  Prickett 

B:  10/24/1931 

B:  1/8/1957 

Henry  DeBoeck  Prickett 

2.  Elise  Augusta  Prickett 

B:  7/19/1927 

B:  11/4/1959 

B:  11/8/1898 


Edward  Frank  Pritzlaff 
B:  2/20/1895 
M:  8/8/1925 


M:  6/26/1954 
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AMALIE  CHRISTINE  BRUMDER  BRANCH 

(Continued) 


Third  Generation 

Fourth  Generation 

Fifth  Generation 

3.  Rudolph  Herman 
Mayer 

B:  11/28/1901 

Mildred  Paulsen 

B:  1/19/1901 

D:  1/17/1929 

M:  1/6/1927 

1.  Rudolph  Edward  Mayer 

B:  1/6/1929 

Beverly  Jean  Byers 

B:  6/21/1932 

M:  9/20/1952 

1.  Rudolph  Herman  Mayer  li 

B:  8/9/1953 

2.  Lori  Irene  Mayer 

B:  6/12/1956 

3.  Brett  Roy  Mayer 

B:  1/16/1958 

Second  Marriage: 
Evelyn  Anne  Luitink 
B:  5/11/1902 

M:  10/14/1932 

2.  Phillip  Brumder  Mayer 

B:  11/22/1933 

Victoria  Ann  Krause 

B:  12/27/1938 

M:  9/10/1960 

3.  Carolyn  Louise  Mayer 

B:  11/26/1935 

George  Nathaniel  Pratt  IV 

B:  4/28/1935 

M:  1/11/1958 

1.  Julie  Pratt 

B:  1/26/1959 

2.  Victoria  Ellen  Pratt 

B:  8/13/1960 

4.  Dorothea  Charlotte 

Mayer 

B:  3/20/1904 

5.  Elizabeth  Mayer 
B:  2/19/1909 
D:  8/11/1911 
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IDA  JOHANNA  BRUMDER  BRANCH 


Married:  Hugo  Merker 
April  21,  1892 


Third  Generaiion  Fourth  Generation 

1.  Gertrude  Merker  1.  Mary  Baldwin  Messinger 
B:  1/24/1893  B:  5/28/1918 

Clifford  F.  Messinger  A-  William  Asmuth,  Jr. 

B:  9/9/1889  B:  6/12/1916 

D:  12/12/1933  M:  12/26/1939 

M:  7/21/1917 


Fifth  Generation 

1.  Anthony  William  Asmuth,  III 
B:  12/14/1941 

2.  Mary  Leslie  Asmuth 
B:  9/19/1944 

3.  Clifford  Messinger  Asmuth 
B:  6/10/1948 


2.  Joanne  Beecher  Messinger 
B:  7/21/1920 

William  Leeds  Wight,  Jr. 

B:  1/16/1916 

M:  7/20/1946 


1.  Pickett  Waller  Wight 
B:  9/6/1948 

2.  William  Leeds  Wight,  III 
B:  9/10/1950 

3.  Joanne  Beecher  Wight 
B:  9/30/1952 

4.  Jonathan  Beecher  Wight 
B:  11/5/1953 


3.  Clifford  Frederick  Messinger, 
B:  1/18/1925 

Nancy  Simes 
B:  11/24/1926 

M:  7/2/1949 


Jr.  1.  Sandra  Jane  Messinger 
B:  7/18/1951 

2.  Wendy  Gertrude  Messinger 
B:  10/21/1953 


4.  Margaret  Brumder  Messinger  1.  Clara  Louisa  Renz 
B:  8/20/1930  B:  9/19/1957 

Walter  F.  Renz  2-  Eml,y  Dorothea  Renz 

B:  10/2/1924  B:  4/10/1959 

M:  7/2/1952 


Second  Marriage: 

William  K.  Winkler 
B:  6/22/1883 

M:  9/17/1947 
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IDA  JOHANNA  BRUMDER  BRANCH 

(Continued) 


Third  Generation 

Fourth  Generation 

Fifth  Generation 

2.  Alfred  Merker 

B:  2/15/1895 

D:  7/4/1903 

3.  Herman  Merker 

1.  Helen  Fehr  Merker 

1.  Nicolas  Kurtz  Williams 

B:  3/23/1897 

B:  1/2/1927 

B:  2/29/1948 

Helen  Fehr 

Franklin  C.  Williams 

2.  Peter  Merker  Williams 

B:  7/14/1906 

B:  7/14/1920 

B:  10/22/1950 

M:  6/20/1925 

M:  2/22/1947 

3.  James  Gibbs  Williams 

B:  1/26/1955 

2.  Herman  Fehr  Merker 

1.  Michael  William  Merker 

B:  10/29/1929 

B:  6/14/1954 

Connie  Ann  Grimsley 

2.  Karen  Louise  Merker 

B:  1/19/1933 

B:  4/19/1957 

M:  1/1/1953 

3.  Timothy  Frederick  Merker 

B:  1/9/1940 

4.  John  Carl  Merker 

1.  Betty  Fehr  Merker 

1.  Alexius  Dickinson 

B:  3/16/1900 

B:  10/16/1925 

B:  2/15/1950 

Elizabeth  Fehr 

John  Dickinson 

B:  7/13/1904 

B:  3/23/1921 

M:  4/5/1924 

M:  12/20/1947 

(divorced  1945) 

(divorced  1958) 

2.  John  Fehr  Merker 

1.  Bradlee  Merker 

B:  10/27/1928 

B:  8/11/1954 

Alcy  Hacker 

2.  Alcy  Merker 

B:  1/19/1933 

B:  12/8/1958 

M:  6/21/1952 

Second  Marriage: 
Ruth  Melanie  Fay 
B:  9/19/1917 
M:  10/30/1946 
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WILLIAM  CHARLES  BRUMDER  BRANCH 


Married:  Thekla  Uihlein 

November  24,  1900 


Third  Generation 


1.  William  George  1. 

Brumder 

B:  12/12/1901 

2. 

June  Ellen  Johnston 
B:  1/9/1910 

3. 

M:  4/28/1934 

4. 


5. 


6. 


Fourth  Generation 

June  Ellen  Brumder 
B:  2/20/1935 

William  C.  Brumder  II 
B:  4/11/1936 

Valerie  Patricia  Brumder 
B:  2/28/1938 

Herman  Christopher  Johnston 
Brumder 

B:  1/25/1941 

Cecelie  Alexandra  Brumder 
B:  2/24/1945 

Christina  Elizabeth  Brumder 
B:  12/28/1948 


Fifth  Generation 


2.  Emily  Thekla  Brumder  1.  Frederick  Fairchild  Hansen  1.  Katherine  Thekla  Hansen 

B:  10/8/1903  B:  4/18/1926  B:  7/18/1952 

2.  Frederick  Ries  Hansen 
B:  12/12/1954 

3.  Ries  Brumder  Hansen 
B:  2/27/1959 


2.  Thekla  Uihlein  Hansen 
B:  10/28/1928 
D:  7/26/1949 


Frederick  D.  Hansen  Mary  Katherine  Ries 

B:  6/14/1892  B:  5/23/1927 

M:  5/7/1925  M:  7/20/1949 


3.  Beatrice  Brumder  Hansen 
B:  8/5/1931 

Volkmar  Von  Hagke 
B:  7/24/1926 
M:  2/5/1955 


1.  Thekla  Margret  Von  Hagke 
B:  2/27/1957 

2.  Mark  GangiofF  Von  Hagke 
B:  10/18/1958 
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WILLIAM  CHARLES  BRUMDER  BRANCH 

(Continued) 


Third  Generation 


Fourth  Generation 


Fifth  Generation 


3.  Frederick  August 
Brumder 

B:  9/3/1906 
D:  5/2/1907 


4.  Thekla  Pauline  Hen- 
riette  Brumder 

B:  10/12/1908 


5.  Katharine  Elizabeth  1.  Matson  Brumder  Holbrook 
Brumder  B;  9/22/1940 

B:  3/29/1911 


B:  7/27/1911 

M:  11/5/1938 
(Divorced  1954) 


Matson  Holbrook 


2.  Hester  Katharine  Holbrook 
B:  6/ 19/1942 


3.  William  Andrews  Holbrook 
B:  3/29/1947 


6.  Robert  Charles 
Brumder 

B:  3/9/1918 


1.  Thekla  Belinda  Brumder 
B:  11/3/1946 


2.  Robert  Blakney  Brumder 


Barbara  Blakney 


B:  6/13/1948 


B:  6/12/1925 
M:  12/28/1945 


B:  9/11/1949 
4.  David  Hopkins  Brumder 


3.  Charles  Pierce  Brumder 


B:  7/21/1952 


5.  Amy  Ann  Brumder 
B:  7/6/1957 
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GEORGE  FREDERICK  BRUMDER  BRANCH 


Married:  Thekla  Wollaeger 
August  7,  1901 


Third  Generation 

Fourth  Generation 

Fifth  Generation 

1.  George  Gustav 
Brumder 

B:  11/26/1903 

Gladys  Gallun 

B:  5/22/1907 

1.  Elinor  Gallun  Brumder 

B:  5/1/1930 

Fortney  Stark,  Jr. 

B:  11/11/1931 

M:  2/26/1955 

1.  Jeffrey  Peter  Stark 

B:  1/11/1956 

2.  Beatrice  Ann  Stark 

B:  6/18/1957 

3.  Thekla  Brumder  Stark 

B:  1/9/1959 

M:  8/3/1929 

2.  Beatrice  Ann  Brumder 

1.  Kathleen  Brumder  Gallagher 

B:  4/26/1933 

B:  2/5/1957 

Patrick  Dillon  Gallagher 

2.  Patrick  Dillon  Gallagher,  Jr. 

B:  7/21/1925 

B:  8/1/1959 

M:  4/7/1956 

3.  Bruce  Gallun  Gallagher 

B:  10/9/1960 

3.  George  Albert  Brumder 

B:  9/26/1937 

4.  Mary  Elizabeth  Brumder 

B:  7/3/1941 

Second  Marriage 

Nancy  Rhyan  Wright 

Ryan 

B:  9/6/1921 

M:  5/5/1956 

2.  Edward  John  Brumder  1.  Edward  John  Brumder,  Jr. 

B:  2/6/1907 

B:  6/6/1933 

Marion  Briggs 

2.  Ann  Ormsbee  Brumder 

1.  Virginia  Cherrington  North 

B:  6/14/1910 

B:  6/8/1936 

B:  4/10/1957 

M:  8/25/1932 

Ludlow  Frey  North,  Jr. 

2.  Ludlow  Frey  North,  3rd. 

B:  10/30/1932 

B:  1/13/1960 

M:  6/ 20/1956 

3.  Frederick  William  Brumder 
B:  9/22/1943 
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GEORGE  FREDERICK  BRUMDER  BRANCH 

(Continued) 


Third  Generation 

3.  Henrietta  Thekla 
Brumder 

B:  5/5/1908 
D:  10/30/1935 

Walter  C.  Mayer 
B:  11/23/1903 

M:  9/9/1933 


Fourth  Generation 


1.  Merilyn  Henrietta  Mayer 
B:  10/24/1935 

Richard  P.  Grossman 
B:  5/9/1934 
M:  12/29/1956 


Fifth  Generation 


1.  Geoffrey  Whitney  Grossman 
B:  6/12/1958 

2.  Julia  Whitney  Grossman 
B:  2/23/1960 
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HERBERT  PAUL  BRUMDER  BRANCH 


Third  Generation 

1.  Herbert  Edmund 
Brumder 

B:  6/30/1917 

Dorothy  Bergamini 
B:  12/5/1921 

M:  11/23/1946 


2.  Barbara  Brumder 
B:  8/30/1918 

Robert  Thaddeus 
Foote 

B:  10/25/1917 
M:  3/30/1940 


3.  Philip  George 
Brumder 

B:  11/22/1920 

Mary  Mead  Allen 
B:  8/5/1919 

M:  12/6/1941 


Married:  Margaret  Bouer 
July  17,  1916 

Fourth  Generation 


1.  Herbert  Edmund  Brumder,  Jr. 
B:  5/22/1948 

2.  John  Brumder 
B:  1/3/1950 

3.  Carol  Brumder 
B:  12/18/1951 

4.  Linda  Brumder  (twin) 

5.  Rebecca  Brumder  (twin) 

B:  10/26/1955 


1.  Robert  Thaddeus  Foote,  Jr. 
B:  10/1/1941 

2.  Barbara  Chapin  Foote 
B:  9/30/1946 


1.  Susan  Dyar  Brumder 
B:  9/24/1942 

D:  7/31/1950 

2.  Philip  George  Brumder,  Jr. 

B:  9/13/1943 

3.  Nancy  Katherine  Brumder 
B:  5/28/1947 

4.  Mary  Malinda  Brumder 
B:  2/18/1949 

5.  Elisabeth  Kidder  Brumder  (twin) 

6.  Nicholas  Booth  Brumder  (twin) 
B:  3/20/1954 


Fifth  Generation 
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